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Asylums for the Insane.* 


: NOES TOM any of the 
“Ow a great main lines 
4) 6of railway which 
run through the 
shires, a traveller 
will be sure tospy; 
in some compara- 
tively . secluded 
position, a great 
group of — build- 
ings, which by 
their modern air and their tall chimney 
stacks, and possibly their bulky water-tower, 
seem to belong rather to the busy town than 
to country seclusion. If he inquires, he will. 
probably learn that this is the County 
Lunatic Asylum; for throughout England, 
as, indeed, throughout Europe, vast structures 
are now established, and are being added to 
almost every year, in which those mentally 
afflicted are to be lodged and medically cared 
for. To give an account of such asylums in 
every part of the world is the ambitious pro- 
gramme which Mr. Burdett set before him- 
self when he undertook the preparation of the 
two bulky volumes now before us, and which 
ate really only an instalment, though com- 
plete in themselves, as they are to be followed 
by two others on the hospitals of the world. 
Very great industry has been brought to bear 
upon the task, and a very large amount of 
information on the subject of asylums has 
been collected and will be found in this book, 
though it will be nothing but the truth if we 
add that the very extent of the work will 
stand in the way of its being as popularly 
useful as a smaller book containing only care- 
fully selected and condensed information 
might have been. 

Mr. Burdett divides asylums into four 
groups, separated from one another by radical 
differences of arrangement, for in so exten- 
sive a structure as an asylum for 500 up to 
1,000 patients, the disposition of the plan 
becomes a matter of vital importance. His 
first group is the Agglomerate, or irregular in 
type. These asylums are buildings that are 
thrown together upon no very definite system, 








* “ Hospitals and Asylums of the World.” By Henry 
C. Burdett, in four volumes and portfolio. Vole. 1 and 2. 
London : Churchill. 1891, 


and in many cases have reached their present 
extent by successive and often make-shift 
additions, or by the use of buildings designed 
for some other purpose. No new asylum of 
any importance would now be erected on this 
system; at the same time, and especially 
among private asylums, there are not a few 
buildings of this sort which, though occa- 
sioning a certain amount of inconvenience, 
are practically very serviceable, and are made 
use of at the present day, and will not soon 
be abandoned. | 

The next group is what may be termed 
Corridor asylums. Here the patients are, for 
the most part, housed in a kind of compound 
structure not in use in other classes of build- 
ing. The day-room is a very wide corridor, 
—elsewhere in this volume called a gallery,— 
having fireplaces, and, usually, a large bay- 
window, or two such; while on the side 
opposite the windows is a series of doors 
opening into the bedrooms of patients and 
nurses. ‘These form the units which can be 
grouped together to provide for a classifica- 
tion more or less minute, as circumstances 
may dictate ; and, of course, with an adminis- 
tration block for a central feature. There 
are also in buildings of this class corridors 
proper,—z.e., passages used only for the purpose 
of access from one part of the building to 
another, and not available as living-rooms. 
Rather more than fifty English examples of 
this class are more or less briefly described, 
and a plan and description of one English and 
one American specimen are given; a plan of 
another English example, of which we have 
failed to find a description, is also given. It 
would, in our opinion, have added very much 
to the value of the book, if under this and 
other heads more plans had been included, not- 
withstanding Mr. Burdett’s assertion that “ it 
was quite unnecessary to publish more plans,” 
and that “in effect it would almost amount 
to the reproduction of almost identical plans.” 
If so, we ask, why praise some designs as 
better than others? If plans could not be pub- 
lished, at least, in the case of such of these 
buildings as have been illustrated in our own 
pages or elsewhere, it would have been easy 
and very useful to add some indication of the 
fact, and some reference to the actual volume 
and page, at the end of the description in the 





text. Perhaps, too, we may be excused if we 





suggest that if Mr. Burdett had given the 
name of the architect of each asylum it would 
have been no more than an act of proper re- 
cognition. This information, however, has 
been left out in the very great majority of 
cases. , 

The third group are Pavilion asylums.. 
These are asylums which resemble modern 
hospitals, in consisting of a series of pavilions, 
each two or three stories high, and connected 
together by corridors of communication,usually 
of one story only. This group includes, among 
others, the Asylum for Idiots at Darentbh, to 
which our author pays the compliment of 
saying that it is “incomparably the best- 
planned idiot asylum in England.” No plan, 
however, is given of this Asylum, but plans 
of the second Gloucester County Asylum are 
included. This is a building in which the 
blocks project from a \/-shaped corridor,—an 
arrangement here designated as the broad- 
arrow form, and which Mr. Burdett does not 
approve. Only a small number of asylums 
are described under this head, but they 
include the gigantic ones at Coulsdon and 
Leavesden, each providing for about 2,000 
patients. os 

The fourth group, the one to which our 
author gives the preference, consists of build- 
ings of what he calls the Corridor-Pavilion~ 
type; and he describes this as a combination 
of the second and third types. Four English 
examples are described, but no plan is given 
of any one of them, though they include the. 
Lancashire Coun y Asylum, praised as “one 
of the finest specimens of asylum architecture 
in England,” with the very remarkable addi- 
tion that “ its leading features show at once 
that it was designed by a medical super- 
intendent. It consists of twelve blocks 
arranged in horse-shoe form.” We are, how-- 
ever, furnished with two model plans, which 
are intended to illustrate the general idea of 
this group of designs, but do not show a com- 
plete mastery of the difficult art of disposing 
the parts of a great building. The plan of the- 
Gretlock Asylum for the Glasgow District: 
Board, which is included and nearly corre- 
sponds to the description of the corridor- 
pavilion type of hospital, on the other hand, 
strikes us as most satisfactory as well as eco- 
nomical, aud well deserves study. Asylum 
construction in Scotland forms the subject, 
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we may add, of a short, pithy, well-written 
chapter, to which the plan we allude to is 
appended, and which we are disposed to con- 
sider the best bit of writing and to contain the 
most valuable, certainly the most condensed, 
practical information in the whole book. In 
addition to the descriptions and plans above 
enumerated, a large number of brief refer- 
ences to asylums existing in different parts 
of the world and belonging to the above- 
mentioned four types of asylum is fur- 
nished, so that Continental and American 
examples of each type may be readily 
recognised. To these motes references 
are in some cases added, giving indica- 
tions of where published plans and detailed 
descriptions may be found, such as we should 
have liked to see incorporated with the 
accounts of English asylums, 

Two systematic chapters on asylum con- 
struction in France and in Germany give 
compactly the salient features, and even 
many of the details of the buildings esta- 
blished in those countries for the care of the 
insane, and these chapters close the original 
matter of the volume which we have been 
considering. There remains a bulky ap- 
pendix, but, before we refer to its contents, 
it may be desirable to add a few observaticns 
as to general principles which are treated of 
near the beginning of the volume. The all 
but invariable scheme of an asylum is to 
divide it into a men’s and a women’s side and 
to place the administration block in the 
centre. That being taken for granted, Mr. 
Burdett lays down certain rules which he 
considers should always be borne in mind. 
Of these there are six which are considered by 
him as essential:—1. Some modification of 
the block principle. 2. Not more than two 
stories. 3. Each floor of each block to con- 
tain dormitory space suflicient for those 
patients who occupy its day-rooms. 4. Pas- 
sages between main blocks (?.e., corridors of 
communication) to be two stories high and 
fireproof, and main staircases to be incor- 
porated in such passages. 5. A disposition 
making it possible to reach any ward without 

assing through any other ward. 6. Single 
rooms for at least one-fourth of the 
atients, each containing at least 800 cubic 
eet, and with at least 80 ft. of floor area. In 
the infirm ward these should open direct from 
the day-room. Five other principles are laid 
down as “ highly desirable” :—7, A minimum 
day and night space of 600 cubic feet per 
patient, with floor space of 60; but the day- 
space may be 500, when separate dining- 
rooms and a recreation-hall are available. 8. 
Each ward to have its own dining-room. 9. 
Minimum width of corridors to be 8 ft. No 
corridors to run under the window-sills of 
the single rooms. 10. The whole of the 
ground floor to be on one level. 11. In order 
to ensure abundance of light and air three 
walls of all day-rooms and dormitories should 
be free. 

These principles and much detailed advice 
are supposed to be embodied in the model 
plan already alluded to; but the plan, what- 
ever its excellences, is open to serious 
objections. Take, for example, the adminis- 
tration block; the text contains a careful 
description of what such a block should 
contain, and in what order the departments 
should come, but the plan in important 
respects departs from this description ; and the 
account of it also, of course, differs, and that 
not merely in minor points. Which of the two 
is correct? or is it intended to convey the 
idea that the programme is not of much im- 
portance? For example, the programme very 
properly prescribes a porter’s-room and a 
waiting-room. The plan omits the waiting- 
room. The programme provides a chaplain’s- 
room, a dispensary, and a dining-hall. Not 
one of these appears on the model plan, and, 
though the absence of the dining-hall is 
accounted for by a provision of separate 
dining-rooms, one to each block, it does not 
seem easy to do without the dispensary. 
We think also a better provision might 
have been made on the plan for the surgery 
than to light it with south windows looking 
into a court less than 15ft. wide. All the 


dormitories and sleeping-rooms of the pro- 
posed buildings for the inmates are lighted 
and ventilated from internal quadrangles, 
and though the length of corridors of com- 
munication, 8 ft. wide, does not on our compu- 
tation actually reach a mile, it approaches 
that considerable dimension very closely. 
While admitting the desirability of means 
of separate access to every ward, we cannot 
but think that a more skilled designer could 
have secured this desirable end without 
burdening an asylum for 750 patients with a 
feature so expensive to build, so monotonous 
to traverse, and so costly to keep clean and 
sweet as this enormous development of corri- 
dor,—from our measurement of which we 
exclude all those corridors (or galleries) used 
as day-rooms. 

Our author’s views on plans, planning, and 
architects, put forward with an air of great 
authority, are on a par with the specimen of 
his skill which he has furnished us. The 
County Surveyor, he says, should never be 
employed as the architect of the County 
Asylum, for it is “giving one man a small 
fortune merely because he happens to be a 
County Surveyor, and is holding a fairly 
well-paid permanent appointment.” It is 
forgotten that if the County Surveyor has 
secured and kept such an appointment, it is 
because he is competent and trustworthy. An 
unlimited competition among architects must 
always, he advises, be adopted, and not even 
a limited competition among half a dozen 
architects of experience in asylum work will 
please him, “for it is notorious that, with 
scarcely an exception, the second or third 
attempts of asylum architects are not im- 
provements on their earlier attempts.” <A 
more absurd or improbable statement was 
never published; and, if experience is to go 
for nothing, might not Mr. Burdett’s 
boasted experience in hospital matters (see 
the title-page of his book) disqualify him 
for writing upon them with the success 
which as a younger and untried man he 
might have secured ? 

The appendix to the volume under notice 
contains, besides a good index and an 
asylum bibliography, papers of great value ; 
bearing, perhaps, rather on the medical aspect 
of the treatment of insanity than on hospital 
construction. The third of these, a paper 
by Dr. J.P. Bancroft, an American specialist, 
contains some valuable suggestions to which 
we gladly direct attention. He desires to 
see simple, less formal, and more subdivided 
structures. In his opinion, “ buildings should 
be provided for the noisy classes separate 
from others,” and out of hearing. An essen- 
tial feature would be, according to him, 
detached houses, of various sizes and styles, 
“not in rigid rows and uniform, but dropped 
down here and there in the grounds in pleasing 
variety and homelikeness, while convenient for 
administration.” “ The old, long, monotonous 
ward style should be entirely discarded,” 
even in such situations as call for larger 
buildings. Such outward forms and internal 
divisions should be chosen as will multiply 
and diversify situations and give the greatest 
possible diversity of personal groupings, and 
thus afford the physician the greatest possible 
control over individual relations and con- 
tacts. By adopting “a broken and irregular 
style of architecture, a competent artist 
should be able to produce all these desirable 
conditions, adding at once immensely to 
utility and grace without materially larger 
cost than that of the traditional homely and 
monotonous block style.” With these opinions 
many thoughtful men will be disposed to 
agree. Only if Dr. Bancroft is right, are not 
the hundreds of asylums described in these 
volumes all more or less wrong? We are 
glad to see that in the preface Mr. Burdett 
specially directs attention to Dr. Bancroft’s 
views, and endorses them with the weight of 
his own authority. 

What we have hitherto been considering §is 
contained in the second of the two volumes 
now issued. ‘The first volume has probably a 
value for persons specially responsible for the 
care of the insane, which it hardly can have 





for the majority of our readers; and it will! 











not detain us long, notwithstanding that it ig 
the more bulky of the two. History and 
Administration form the subjects, and (with 
indices, &c.) the printed matter extends to 
700 pages, yet that portion of it which goes 
back more than a few years is but scanty 
and is much of it at once depressing and sad. 

It is pointed out that traces, in fact, 
definite accounts, of the existence of lunacy 
and of the treatment of lunatics are to be 
found in ancient writings, and that there was 
among the Greeks and Romans “ a fair know- 
ledge of mental diseases from the earliest 
time, and that their methods of treatment 
were not infrequently wise and prudent.” 
There seems little or no ground for saying the 
same of the highly-civilised Egyptians, nor 
can the references to insanity in the Old 
Testament, several of which are enumerated, 
be said to throw much much light upon the 
existence of any general custom among the 
Jews with regard to the treatment of the 
mentally afflicted. The case of David playing 
before Saul on the harp seems to show that 
soothing measures were recognised as 
desirable. 

In the earlier ages of Christendom it 
appears as though some pains were taken to 
care for those afflicted in mind, but from the 
end of the sixth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth (from A.D. 600 to a.p. 1750) 
was a time in which unfortunate lunatics 
were treated in a manner dictated by wild 
and barbaric superstition. The belief in 
demoniacal possession was strong, that in 
witchcraft was equally strong, and much 
cruelty was inflicted on the unhappy persons 
who were deemed to be possessed or be- 
witched, or to be themselves witches. It is 
stated that in 100 years 20,000 lunatics were 
burnt in France, and in double that number of 
years 30,000 persons were condemned to 
death and executed for witchcraft in England. 
Some places for the care of the insane were, 
however, established in various parts of 
Europe, and among the very early instances is 
that of our own Bethlehem Hospital, founded 
in the reign of Edward III. When, however, 
asylums had begun to be usual it is distressing 
to read of the treatment to which patients 
were subjected in them during the time which 
our author correctly terms that ci brutal 
suppression and ill-treatment ; a time which, 
as is shown convincingly by the statements in 
these volumes, extended far on into the nine- 
teenth century. Under this treatment the 
case of a patient once removed to the hos- 
pital was’practically hopeless, and the persons 
in whose charge he was behaved as if this 
were an established fact, and treated him like 
a savage beast rather than an unfortunate 
human being. 

Almost within our own day, @ revolution 
of the most complete kind has been effected, 
—humanity, kindness, forbearance, and in- 
telligent care have rendered the lot of a 
patient in an asylum not only immeasurably 
more endurable, but more hopeful. The 
physician who deals with mental disease now 
endeavours, and not infrequently with success, 
to effect a cure; and it this be unhappily 
out of the question, he soothes instead of 
terrifying, and influences his patient by moral 
means instead of a strait-waistcoat and a 
padded room. Those who wish to pursue 
this history in some detail will find the facts 
clearly stated in Mr. Burdett’s book, and 
will rise from the perusal of the chapters 
where they are narrated with a conviction that 
in the treatment of mental diseases we are 
now at last on a track which ought to lead 
to good results, and which, certainly, 1s 
creditable alike to the humanity and the 
intelligence of the medical scientists and 
“ alienists” of the present day. | li 

A great deal of information 1s contained in 
the chapters devoted to Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in the statement of the law on 
this subject, which it will be of advantage to 
County Magistrates, County Councillors, and 
others responsible for the care of the insane, 
to have in an accessible form: but we cannot 
help suggesting that s-more frequent addition 
of references to the authorities for statements 
made by the writer would have added to the 
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value of the book. The field gone over is so 
extensive that, even in this bulky volume, 
much has been condensed, and a reader inte- 
rested in a particular locality would have 
been grateful for some foot-notes directing 
him to the sources of information where he 
could pursue his studies further. While 
making this remark we do not desire to under- 
value the carefully-prepared enumeration of 
books given under the title of “ Asylum 
Bibliography,” the preparation of which must 
have been a work of great labour. The two 
volumes are separately and very elaborately 
indexed, and the printing and style of getting- 
up generally are all that could be wished in a 
work which aspires to be the standard book 
on this subject, and will, no doubt, remain 
so fur many years. 

We shall look forward with expectation to 
the volumes in course of preparation which 
are to deal with the hospitals of the world, 
and are to include plans of all the hospitals 
of London in the Jubilee Year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. We trust that from this in- 
teresting series of plans the names of the 
architects to whose skill they will owe their 
value will not be omitted, and we trust also 
that small sanatoria and cottage hospitals 
will not be overlooked. The absence of much 
reference to private asylums of moderate size 
for the insane, and of any plans for such 
(except a so-called model plan capable of being 
altered to receive 200 private patients) seems to 
us a deficiency in the volumes now before us, 
and. in hospital-building practice small in- 
stitutions are far more numerous than in 
asylum-building. We therefore hope that 
while the great hospitals of this and other 
countries are fully described, an adequate 
space will be given to the smaller ones, which 
furnish types that are constantly required in 
order to meet the needs of small towns, or 
even of rural districts. Meantime, we cannot 
but congratulate the author on the thorough- 
ness with which he has carried out this first 
portion of what must for years be one of the 
most comprehensive books of reference on the 
subject of asylums and hospitals. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


eee = publish among our lithographic 
illustrations this week some 
examples of decorative treatment 
of balustrades from various build- 
ings in India, which are reduced from 
plates in Part VI. of the “Jeypore Port- 
folio of Architectural Details,” * a remark- 
ably sumptuous collection of plates of de- 
tail from Indian architectural monuments, 
carried out under the patronage of an 
Indian Prince, and entirely drawn by 
native draughtsmen in the employ of 
the Public Works Department of India, 
and under the immediate direction of 
Colonel Jacob, Engineer to the Jeypore 
State. The drawings are in a somewhat hard 
and mechanical style, which however is 
probably due not so much to the natural ten- 
dencies of Indian draughtsmen as to the fact 
of the work being done under the very 
engineering influence of the Public Works 
Department. In every other respect they 
are admirable, and show the most conscien- 
tious care and finish. 

The buildings from which the details are 
taken are mostly of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, though some 
examples are of considerably earlier date. 
The first Portfolio illustrates copings and 
plinths, to a rather larger scale than is at all 
necessary with much of the very simple detail 
shown. Many of the examples of coping 
ornaments are however, very charming and 
interesting, and illustrate the principle of re- 
petition of dual contrasting forms on exactly 
the same principle as in Greek ornament, but 
with the adoption of more free and sometimes 
partially realistic forms of flower and leaf. 

18 18 not in itself an improvement on the 
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more abstract and severe forms of the Classic 
types of ornament, but is interesting as a 
contrast and as suggesting new treatment of 
this class of decorative detail; and it may be 
observed that a good deal of the treatment 
shown would be specially suitable for terra- 
cotta, the use of which has so largely 
increased in England of late years. 

The second Portfolio illustrates pillars, 
caps, and bases; and here Indian art does 
not show to so much advantage. The pillars 
are too much encrusted with ornament and 
sculpture, the latter of somewhat barbaric 
type; the lack of reticence and severity of 
form is much felt in the more elaborate 
examples. Some of thesimpler ones may afford 
new suggestions for balusters. What strikes 
one especially is the entire absence of the 
sense of proportion of parts and refinement 
of profile in mouldings: the mouldings are 
coarse in outline, the caps out of all propor- 
tion to the pillars, heavy and clumsy in 
effect; the distinction commonly found 
between Eastern and Western architectural 
detail. The sense of refinement of profile in 
mouldings, in fact, as has often been pointed 
out, is above all other things the measure of 
high culture in architecture. 

In the third Portfolio, illustrating doors, the 
most notable work is in the inlaid heads and 
doorposts, many of which are beautiful work, 
and very well shown in the coloured plates. 
It is in this application of coloured ornament 
on a flat surface that the Eastern artist, 
in his turn, excels the Western. Some 
of the carved doorposts and panels are 
also of. beautiful design, for in this kind 
of work the exuberance of detail, which 
seems out of place in the more monumental 
portions of a building, is quite suitably applied. 
There is a curiously Renaissance look about 
some of the ornaments applied in the panels 
of doors, mingled with touches half-Hindu, 
half-Saracenic; and the ubiquitous bead-and- 
reel ornament of course is not absent here. 

The fourth Portfolio is devoted to brackets, 
a feature over which the Indian architect was 
apt to run somewhat wild. Heads of élephants 
and of creatures distantly resembling horses 
are worked into brackets in a style more 
grotesque than effective; and in the mofe 
sober foliated forms of bracket it is 
characteristic of Indian taste, to which 
decoration is always a more prominent 
object than construction, that the appearance 
of constructive power and tenacity, the true 
object of the bracket as a support, seems too 
often to be lost sight of, and the bracket 
seems as much hung to the superstructure as 
supporting it. There are exceptions to this 
no doubt, and there are many ideas contained 
in these illustrations which are ‘worth 
the attention of architectural designers 
who are finding the possible variations 
on Classic forms of bracket nearly ex- 
hausted. Too great exuberance of detail, 
and want of severity and precision of line 
both in the design of the bracket itself and 
in its decorative treatment, are the common 
faults of this class of Indian detail. The 
well-known serpentine form of bracket, how- 
ever, strengthened by a straight-lined filling 
within the eurves, at once ornamental and 
constructive in appearance, will always retain 
its place as one of the most picturesque and 
suitable details ever designed for timber con- 
struction. One or two examples of this form 
are included among the plates. 

The forms given under the heading 
‘ Arches,” in the fifth Portfolio, are such as 
seem very familiar to the eye, and run all on 
the same idea of a many-cusped arch with 
carving in the spandrels,—at least as far as 
the examples in relief are concerned. In the 
examples showing inlaid colour on a flat sur- 
face the arches are mostly not foliated, and 
the colour ornament, it may be added, has a 
good deal of sameness and is not of a very 
interesting character. 

The illustrations in our plate (see litho- 
graph in this number) are taken from the 
sixth Portfolio, and represent two balus- 
trades in sandstone and three in marble: the 
stone being worked in solid forms, the marble 
in that pierced ornament so dear to Oriental 





fancy. The two marble examples in which 
foliage ig employed are characteristic both of 
the strength and weakness of Indian decora- 
tive art in the employment of foliage forms. 
In the balustrade from the Madrasa, Delhi, 
at the lower right-hand corner of the 
plate, while the general lines of the design 
are satisfactory and well balanced, and 
the modelling of detail very refined, it will 
seen on close inspection that the junction of 
one element in the design with another is 
clumsily and illogically managed; a heavy 
stalk butts out at right angles from the curl- 
ing end of a leaf, in a manner totally at 
variance with any law of growth, whether as 
to flow of line or balance of weight. Such 
design would never have satisfied either a 
Greek or a Gothic artist. 

Further Portfolios are in hand illustrating 
Tracery, String Courses, Wall Decorations, 
Cornice and Ceiling Decorations, Parapets, 
Projecting Eaves, and Finials, which will be 
issued as they are completed. The collected 
set will make a splendid addition to a library 
of illustrative architectural work, but it is 
almost a pity that the scale on which the work 
is brought out must put it out of the reach 
of a majority of those who would have been 
interested in the possession of such a col- 
lection of drawings of Indian detail. 


oR fe 


NOTES. 


EXT week will probably find many 
Motu] thousands of our coal-miners volun- 
‘ty tarily enrolled in the great army of 
ted] “the unemployed,” while this week 
some of them are working eleven hours 
a day. They will, perhaps, be willing 
to make up for lost time in a similar 
manner when they have taken a_ sufii- 
ciently long holiday,—if the demand for coal 
is not met from elsewhere in the mean- 
time. ‘The panic-price offered during the last 
week or two has naturally attracted attention 
on the Continent, and it is understood that at 
least one large contract has been completed for 
delivery of coal from Belgium. It remains to be 
seen how far the strikers will be successful in 
preventing the importation of foreign coal; 
for it may be taken for granted that they 
will forbid the unloading of vessels by Union 
men. It would hardly appear probable that 
they will receive much support outside their 
own industry, as the movement is such a 
purely selfish one. In fact, it is not even 
calculated to do otherwise than embarrass or 
positively injure nearly all other branches of 
trade, more or less directly. The advantages 
to be gained by the miners themselves by 
means of the stoppage are, to say the least, 
exceedingly problematical; and even if their 
“defiant” experiment (as Mr. Pickard terms 
it) should prove a success from the miners’ 
point of view, the loss to the country at large 
will probably far outweigh any benefits that 
they may appear to secure. Impartial ob- 
servers, however, fail to see that the miners 
can expect any ultimate advantage at all. 









oo result of the London County Council 
elections has been so sufficiently com- 
mented upon by the Press generally, that 
it is ummecessary to notice it at an 
length in these columns. The elections 
appear to indicate that the great mass 
of ratepayers have not yet sufficiently 
appreciated the need of taking part in 
municipal elections. This is not surprising, 
for London has been without the collective 
local life which distinguishes provincial 
towns. It is at any rate satisfactory that 
among the dominant party on the Council 
are to found some men of individual power 
who, we hope, though Progressive in their 
general views, have yet suflicient strength 
of vharacter to resist impracticable proposals. 





HE debate on the Birmingham Water- 
works Bill shows pretty clearly that 

the introduction of the Bill is really, what it 
has before been said to be, a kind of race for 





/a water-area, to get in before London to what 
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seems & promising gathering-ground. Though 
the Bill has passed the second reading, 
there can be little doubt that this aspect 
of the matter will be duly considered 
in Committee, as also the interests of Wales 
as far as possible. But unless the growth of 
large towns is to be checked, there can be no 
doubt that the time has arrived when the 
necessity, on mere sanitary grounds, of fur- 
nishing them with a liberal supply of water, 
will have to take precedence of smaller local 


interests. | 
N? one can feel surprised that Mr. Tate 
has withdrawn his munificent offer to 
present the nation with a gallery of British 
Art, when the nation, through its constituted 
authorities, gives him no better thanks than 
to haggle about a site. The incident is only 
too characteristic of this country. The loss 
of such an offer is a national misfortune, 
or would be thought so in France, but 
in England no one cares. Mr. Goschen’s ob- 
jection that the building would have been 
overshadowed if placed on the site adjoining 
the Imperial Institute, and would have been 
too low for its surroundings, is a valid one; 
but it will certainly be regarded as extra- 
ordinary, by other nations, that such an offer 
should have been made and that London can 
find no adequate site for the building. 








» lene deputation from the National Union 

of Elementary Teachers, which inter- 
_ viewed the Vice-President of the Council on 

Saturday last, had a hopeless task to perform. 
The deputation urged that drawing should be 
made an optional instead of an obligatory 
subject in elementary schools. Sir William 
Hart-Dyke showed in his reply that drawing 
had now been practically taken up through- 
out the country, and that it would be impos- 
sible to go back upon the steps which had 
been taken. To have acceded to the request 
of the deputation would have been a most re- 
trograde step. Most persons will find with 
satisfaction that an educational advance of 
great importance has been accomplished with 
so little friction. Drawing throughout the 
country has in a short time been accepted as 
a necessary part of the national elementary 
education, and this first step accomplished, 
we may fairly hope that a basis has been laid 
for a larger extension of technical education. 
The deputation was ill-advised to endeavour 
to stop the reform which has been accom- 
plished, but it has done some service by 
enabling the Education Department to 
show how satisfactorily the recent change has 
been accomplished. 





|B jag of the electric light must have 
read with alarm the account of a sad 
accident which occurred at Chatham on 
Monday. The Pall Mall Gazette published 
on Tuesday evening a sensational report, 
which has also appeared in other papers, ac- 
cording to which a tailor’s cutter, named 
Jay, lost his life, and a foreman of the local 
Electric Light Company, named Readwin, 
was 80 severely injured as to necessitate the 
ultimate amputation of a hand and a foot. 
Both men are alleged to have received 
their injuries by coming in contact with 
the high tension mains of the Chatham, 
Rochester, and District Electric Lighting 
Company connected to a transformer 
which had been placed in a damp cellar. 
Having reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
report, we have taken some trouble to find 
out the real facts of the case. Messrs. J. W. 
Taylor & Co., on whose premises the accident 
occurred, being unable to get any light, com- 
lained to the Supply Company, who sent 
adwin to see what was the matter. During 
his investigation he caught hold of one of the 
leads coming from a high tension fuse. One 
of his feet was on the wet floor of the cellar, 
and he had omitted to put on his insulatin 
gloves; the covering of the wire was moist,an 
sufficient current passed through his body to 
give him a severe shock, and cause him to 
fall to the ground. In doing so he jammed 


| 





the wire between the fuse-box and the cellar 
wall. Readwin has blistered his hand and 
foot, but he appears to have received no serious 
injury. The leakage from the wire to the 
wet wall was great enough to make the insu- 
lation smoke. Jay heard of this, became 
wildly excited, and rushed to the cellar with 
an iron rod, intending to beat out the sup- 

dfire. He was followed by acompanion, 
into whose arms he fell senseless while still 
several feet from the apparatus, dying a few 
minutes afterwards. Readwin deserves 
as much sympathy as a neve who, 
called upon to stop a gas eak, takes a 
naked light into a room filled with an explo- 
sive mixture of air and gas. The verdict of 
death by electricity through misadventure, 
returned by the coroner’s jury, is not to be 
wondered at; but in view of the facts that 
Jay was several feet from the apparatus when 
he fell insensible, that his body showed no 
marks of any burn, and that the doctors 
who gave evidence were not familiar with the 
signs of death by electricity, we shall be 
strongly of opinion, until further evidence is 
produced, that his death was caused solely by 
excitement. 





HERE is no doubt that the custom of 
og: pene a professional assessor to 
advise the promoters or commitiees of com- 
petitions, though rendered futile at times by 
the bad faith or unreasonableness of com- 
mittees, as well as from other causes, has in 
the main been beneficial both to architects 
and to the public, guiding the latter to the 
selection of the best buildings and guarding 
the former from some portion at least of the 
injustice which they have so frequently 
suffered from either favouritism or incom- 
Ewer in the adjudication of competitions. 
here is however one weakness which seems 
to be inherent in the system, and which, 
unless subjected to some check, is likely 
rather to increase than diminish, viz.: the 
tendency to choose the same architect as 
assessor Over and over again for one competi- 
tion after another. This is not desirable, 
because, however competent and however 
honourable is the man who is selected, he is 
ome man and has one man’s special ideas on 
planning, &c., and the result is naturally that 
whatever competitions he adjudicates upon 
are decided in favour of certain tendencies in 
plan and design which seem to him the best. 
And the more often any one architect is 
engaged as an assessor, the more often is he 
likely to be, as a committee are thus saved 
the trouble and responsibility of casting about 
for an assessor : they go to a man. whose name 
they have already heard of in that capacity. 
We have before us, furnished by a correspon- 
dent, a list of five hospital competitions in 
which the same architect was assessor, and in 
which the same competitors were in each case 
placed either first or second ; not through any 
favouritism,—that is not suggested in the 
least,—but because their ideas of treatment 
accorded with those of the assessor. In a 
competition of the same class, where another 
and equally good man was the assessor, the 
premiums went another way, and the architects 
who were first in the other competitions were 
not placed. This fact speaks volumes, and 
shows that it is well that corporations and 
committees should be exhorted to look for 
variety of professional advice in these matters, 


and not run it all in one groove. 
Wé may call attention to the letter of “A 
Non-Competitor” on another page in 
regard to the “ Halifax Artisans’ Dwellings 
Competition,” as a specimen of what is de- 
manded from architects by the promoters of 
competitions. The quotation given by our 
correspondent from the “ Conditions of Com- 
tition” deserves the attention of the 
stitute of Architects, and we hope will 
receive it. Im the meantime we may point 
out to the promoters of the competition that 
by their conditions they have effectually de- 
prived themselves of the chance of obtaining 
the services of any high-class architect in the 
profession. 











HE case of Phillips v. Low repo i 
T recent number of the Law Repedeune 
an interesting point in connexion with the law 
of light. It is remarkable, indeed, that it has 
never been settled before, since it would have 
been thought that it must have previously 
arisen. The im cannot be put more clearly 
than it is by Mr. Justies Chitty in the 
beginning of his judgment. “The question 
then,” he says, ‘‘ may be stated in this simple 
form: aman being in possession of a house 
with windows and of an adjoining field over 
which the light required for the windows 
passes, devises, by will, the house to one and 
the field toanother,—does the right to the light 
over the field pass to the devisee of the house, 
or is the devisee of the field entitled to block 
up the windows?” It is settled law that 
if the owner of a house and field grants by 
deed the house but retains the field, or ts 
house and field contemporaneously, the right 
to the light over the field still belongs to the 
house, on the principle that a man cannot 
derogate from his own grant. The question 
which Mr. Justice Chitty put to himself he 
answered by his judgment, namely, that the 
right to the light passes by will just as much 
as by grant. The decision is in accord with 
settled ene ag though the point is new so 
far as regards judicial decisions. To have 
decided otherwise would have caused incon- 
venience and confusion, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the principles of law have 
been worked out so as to be in harmony with 
the existing state of matters. 





——— twenty photo-lithographs of the 

drawings of Raschdorff’s latest design 
for Berlin Cathedral have been published. 
As regards general style, the design now pub- 
lished differs but little from the preceding one. 
It is, as it was generally expected to be by 
those who knew the author and his mode of 
work, simply a “ reduced” design, in the full 
meaning of the word. As the Berlin critics 
put it, “everywhere the same items have 
been copied from good publications of 
Renaissance work as before; the scale to the 
drawings has only been changed, and hence 
the encyclopedia of Renaissance ideas and 
details bes simply been condensed.” The 
public was not satisfied with the last design, 
and it is scarcely to be expected that the 
reduced one will tend to make the Parlia- 
mentary representatives more willing to vote 
money towards the erection in this session 
than in the last. Twenty million marks was 
the estimate for the former design; the 
present one the author would erect for ten, 
although no architect can see where so great 
a reduction in the cost comes in. 





: or case of Giddy v. Ross, which was re- 
ported this week in the Times, shows 
that persons should very carefully peruse the 
conditions which surveyors and house agents 
place before them for signature when they 
put business in their hands. Messrs. Giddy 
& Giddy’s conditions contained the following 
paragraph :—“Should a tenant eventually 
purchase, the commission on sale will be 
charged less the amount previously received 
on the letting.” The learned Judge, who 
tried the case, expressed his opinion that any 
person who came to do business with the 
surveyors should put his pen through the 
clause. We agree with him. This clause 
would apparently cause an unguarded person 
to pay commission on a sale which might be 
effected several years after the tenancy began, 
and without any service on the part of the 
auctioneers. A claim was made by Messrs. 
Giddy under this clause, but the jury found 
against them. They came to the conclusion, 
as we read the report, that the property was 
not sold through Messrs. Giddy’s introduction, 
and that it was not the same in all respects 
as that which they were instructed to let, and 
that they were not instructed to sell. It 1s 
clear their instructions were to let, and that 
the tenancy fell through. It was, therefore, 
equally clear that only by the merest 





technicality covid Messrs. Giddy recover & 
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commission. Messrs. Giddy & Giddy some 
little time ago broke into a correspondence 
in the. Zimes with a view of purifying the 
legal profession in regard to the taking of 
commissions. The lawyers may now ask that 
auctioneers should look to the character 
of the conditions under which they do 
business. 





Per a few years past the London County 
. Council have used the gatehouse of 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol as their office for the 
verifying and stamping of weights and mea- 
sures. Their new premises for that purpose, 
‘planned and designed by Mr. T. Blashill, archi- 
tect, are nearly ready for occupation. They 
stand upon part of the prison ground next 
north-westward of the gatehouse. This, 
being the County Gaol, was erected in 1798-9, 
for 300 prisoners, to replace the White Lion 
Prison, ‘originally an inn, mentioned by Stow 
and his contemporary, John Taylor, the Water 
Poet. It is noteworthy as having been due 
to John Howard’s philanthropic labours. In 
1791 the county justices bought for 1,350/. a 
plot of about 33 acres in some market gar- 
dens, belonging to St. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
the southern side of the lane now re-named 
Union-road. ' The prison, mainly of brick, 
and the adjoining Sessions House, pulled down 
thirty years ago, and rebuilt, cost 39,682/. 
They were designed by George Gwilt the 
elder, Surveyor to the Surrey Commissioners 
of Sewers, and architect, also, of Great 
Suffolk-street Bridewell. The gateway con- 
tained the office, gatekeeper’s room, and 
a staircase leading to an upper floor, 
where they kept the scaffold, which, 
when required for use, was set up on the 
roof above. Within stood the ten wards, 
and the governors house, flanked with 
two wings for county-court and sheriffs’ 
debtors. .An apartment in the gate-house 
has been pointed out to us as that wherein 
Leigh Hunt, despite the advocacy of his 
counsel, Lord Brougham, passed a part of his 
two years’ confinement * for the libel, in the 
Examiner of March 22, 1812, in reply to a 
fulsome panegyric upon the Prince of Wales, 
printed by the Morning Post, in relation to the 
banquet on St. Patrick's Day. Here he wrote 
his Descent of Liberty, Story of Rimini, and 
Feast of Poets, was visited by Moore, Cyrus 
Redding, Horace Smith, Shelley, with others, 
and made acquaintance with Byron. The 
prison was finally closed on August 31, 1878; 
two years later the inner area was cleared, 
and in January, 1884, a portion, about 
1} acre, was opened by Mrs. Gladstone asa 
children’s playground 2 curis St. Mary, 
Newington vestry. The playground, we 
understand, is about to be enlarged, and the 
remains of the prison demolished. The 
‘Sessions House interior has been remodelled 
under the directions of Mr. Howell, County 
Surveyor. The hall, the two courts, and the 
Magistrates’ room are fine, spacious apart- 


ments, and the accommodation is much im- 
proved. 





A’ will have been seen by our “ Tender ” list 
of February 27, the tower and spire of 
St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell, are about to 
be restored, under the direction of Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects. This (the 
parish) church was built in 1842-4, at a total 
cost of 20,000/., after the designs of Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott and his then partner, 
Mr. W. B. Moffatt; Messrs. Webb, con- 
tractors. Being cruciform on plan, and built 
of Kentish rag, faced with hammer-dressed 
Yorkshire Stone, and having Caen stone 
ssings, it is in the Transition style, and 
takes rank amongst the largest churches of 
its kind in Eogland. Some considered that 
its predecessor, destroyed by fire in 1841, 
retained portions of the original fabric,— 
cited in Domesday Survey,—as reinstated 
temp. Stephen, and subsequently enlarged. 
ysons thought it was entirely rebuilt circa 
510; yet the north, St. Nicholas, aisle 





* This must have been his second and better lodgin 
fh See the Ezaminer of February 7 and 14, Ty 


ere, 
“*T have obtai 
wife and { ao as an indulgence, the society of my 


and locked up at six.” 


- Iam cut off from all others, 





and eastern semi-octagonal apse were of an 
earlier date. In 1154 the advowson and 
church were given to Bermondsey Abbey by 
William de ‘Teather. Earl of Gloucester. 
The register of Bishop Edington, at Win- 
chester, records the issue of a commission, 
1346, “‘ for reconciling Camberwell Church, 
which had been polluted by bloodshed.” In 
Charles I.’s reign the reetory had passed to 
Sir E. Bowyer, Knight, and here were buried 
many members of that family, as well as of 
the Scotts, Smiths,and Windhams. Bartho- 
lomew Scott’s second wife was Margaret, 
widow of Cranmer. The monument of Sir 
Peter Scott, Knight, 0b. 1622, recorded that 
“hee married Elizabeth eldest daughter of 
Edmund Kedarmister, Esq., one of the Sixe 
Clarkes of Chancery,’—one of the very few 
instances which remind us that the Six Clerks’ 
office was for a short period called Kedar- 
mister’s Inn. Sir George Buc says :— 


‘*These clearkes live and lodge and common 
together in one house in Chancery-lane, purchased 
and accommodated for them by Maister John 
Kedermister, Esquire. . .. . Their house was in 
auncient time the Inne of the Abbot of Norton, in 
Lincolnshire, and was since the house of one Her- 
fleet, and of him it was called Herfleete’s Inne, 
But now it is, or ought to be, called the Six Clearkes 
Inne, or Kedermister’s Inne, of the aforesaid 
founder thereof.” 





A COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh County 

Council, which met on the 3rd inst., had 
before them a report and plans prepared by 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, for the extension and 
internal re-arrangement of the County Build- 
ings. This involves the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the west elevation of the buildings 
facing George IV. Bridge, which was exposed 
to:view when the new thoroughfare was 
opened up, presenting a very unsightly aspect 
towards that important thoroughfare. Dr. 
Rowand Anderson explained that the de- 
signing of the west front presented consider- 
able difficulties of an artistic nature, as it was 
impossible to reproduce the Temple Greek of 
the east and north elevations, owing to the 
difference in the number of floors and distri- 
bution of the fenestration. He had, there- 
fore, adopted a style, the details of which 
were borrowed from that phase of Italian 
architecture which acquired a distinctly 
British feeling in the hands of Robert Adam 
and the earlier architects of the period of 
Inigo Jones. That style, he said, formed the 
easiest transition from an unyielding style of 
architecture to one applicable to modern 
wants. An open balustrade will take the 
place of the present rough retaining wall, 
and a new entrance will be formed at 
the south-west end of the line of building. 
The estimated cost of these alterations, in- 
ternal and external, is 20,000/. 





HE tenth exhibition of the “ Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers” (the new 
style of the Scciety) contains a great quantity 
of interesting work in true etching style, and 
less than in ‘previous years of the elaborate 
attempts to make etching resemble en- 
graving, which we hold to be a mistaken 
direction of the art. Mr. David Law’s two 
etchings, “ Arundel Castle” (69) and ‘‘ Goring- 
on-Thames ” (135), which are in a style that 
is popular no doubt, and looks very finished 
and elaborate, contain no effect which could 
not be obtained by drawing with a fine pen 
in slightly-tinted ink, and are absolutely 
without the special quality and power of 
etching. Mr. Strang’s peculiar works are 
there in great (too great) numbers, no less 
than seventeen of his ugly and eccentric 
creations being hung; these are true etchings 
in regard to method, and have a remarkable 
force and originality together with an appa- 
rently deliberate and defiant preference for 
what is ugly and repulsive—“ Fleurs du 
Mal” inetching. The finest is perhaps “ The 
Nymph” (292), which is remarkable for its 
uality of design. In “The Fish - Stall” 
89), the intended effect of light is not a 
success, and in both this and “The Violon- 
cello-Player” and “Socialists” there is ap- 
parent a’ heartless enjoyment in exhibiting 








the ugliness and unhappiness of the lowest 
types of modern humanity in an even ex 
gerated form. It is fortunate that there is 
not much of this unhealthy type of art to be 
found in the room; on the contrary, one of 
the pleasures one finds in going round the 
Painter-Etchers’ collection is the variety of 
pleasant and picturesque fancy and suggestion 
that we obtain often even from works which 
are slight in their material execution. Among 
those which are more highly finished, archi- 
tects will be interested in the various fine 
plates by Mr. A. H. Haig, of which an “ Old 
Castilian City” (235), showing the town of 
Segovia rising dark against the sky, is perhaps 
the finest of all, in sentiment if not in execu- 
tion. Among other architectural subjects 
of interest are the late Mr. Luxmore’s 
exquisite little etchings of Canterbury (83, 
92), in both of which the tower is 
treated with the most remarkable union 
of breadth of effect with delicacy in 
the indication of detail. Mr. Slocombe has 
some good architectural bits, “ Old Houses on 
the Wear, Durham” (130) and “ A Canal at 
Amsterdam ” (147) and others, and Mr. Niven 
contributes a sketch of “Timber Houses at 
Exeter” (307) now destroyed. M. Helleu’s 
slight line etchings of girls’ heads are among 
the things with a style of their own, especially 
clever is the right-hand one of the three heads 
in No. 21, looking down and foreshortened. 
Among works remarkable for special power 
are Mr. Slocombe’s dry-point study of two 
nude figures (44); Mr. Percy Robertson’s 
beautiful and poetic little idyl, “ But One” 
(59), and Mr. Herkomer’s remarkable expres- 
sion of wind and storm in dry-point line 
work, “‘ Wild Weather” (183). The exhi- 
bition of acollection of portrait etchings by 
Vandyck, mostly in more than one state, 
form a special attraction of the exhibition. 
A’ a meeting of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy held in Edinburgh last week, it 
was: resolved that on the 30th inst., twelve 
artists should be elected to the position of 
Associates. The members were unanimous 
in recommending that of these four should be 
architects, two sculptors, and six painters. 








HE water-colour drawings of “ Vales 
and Dales in Derbyshire and Yorkshire,” 

by Mr. Sutton Palmer, now on view at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries, give us a some- 
what regretful feeling, inasmuch as it appears 
to us that the artist has deliberately deserted 
a powerful, broad, and truly artistic style, as 
shown in a minority of the drawings, for a 
more popular but esentially false and pretty 
style. Many of what appear to be the more 
recent drawings really look more like work 
painted for theatre scenes, full of strong 
effects of light and glitter, than like the tran- 
scripts of an artist from nature. What Mr. 
Palmer can do if he likes is shown in such 
drawings as “Moorland above the Tees 
Valley” (23) “Barnard Castle” (20), 
‘ Between the Showers, Cotherstone, Tees- 
dale” (58) and one or two others. These, 
however, are but a small part of the show, 
and with the rest we could feel no kind 


of sympathy. 

WE have received a copy of a circular 
issued by the Dean of Lincoln calling 

a meeting at 2.15 p.m. to-day (Saturday 

March 12) at the Chapter-house, to consider 

a scheme set forth in the following paragraph 

of the circular :— 


‘‘Tt has probably come to your knowledge that 
Mr. Shutileworth has made some very acceptable 
proposals to the Dean and Chapter. He wishes to 
effect a long-desired public improvement on the 
north-east of the Minster Green by removal of the 
eight houses now standing thereon, and the keeping 
for the future, as an open space, almost all the 
ground so cleared. These proposals include also, 
by request of the Dean and Chapter, another, 
which seems to them a not less important, improve- 
ment, viz., the removal of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Library and its re-building, as near as possible 
stone for stone, upon the Western boundary of the 
ground cleared, together with the re-building of the 
ancient North Walk of the Cloisters—destroyed, 
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after the Civil War. Mr. Shuttleworth, however, 
makes it a condition of the assistance which he 
offers to give that the Library be removed and re- 
built without any delay.” 


The circular is dated February 23, but was 
only sent to us on Wednesday last, otherwise 
we should have taken an opportunity of re- 
visiting the site before expressing an opinion 
on the project. But until we know of some 
better reason than appears in the circular for 
meddling with Wren’s Library, we can only 
say that it appears to us a very questionable 
proceeding, and we hope that the meeting 
will not come to any hasty decision to carry 
out or support such ascheme. The proposal 
to remove the houses and retain the 
open space is probably a desirable public 
improvement ; about that we are not specially 
concerned; but the removal of Wren’s 
Library from the place where Wren built 
it, to substitute a cloister in a modern imita- 
tion of Gothic, is to substitute, for what in 
its own way is an architectural reality, an 
architectural pretence; and an old building, 
even in a Renaissance style, standing where 
it was built, will: be far more in harmony 
with the whole surroundings than a brand- 
new imitation- Gothic cloister. Such a 
proposal would no doubt have been 
generally popular thirty or forty years 
ago, when probably Wren’s building would 
have been pulled down without it being 
thought necessary to provide for rebuilding it 
anywhere else. But of late there has been a 
much clearer perception as to the value of 
Renaissance buildings and of the picturesque 
harmony of old architecture in mingled styles, 
and the Dean of Lincoln is rather behind the 
age in this respect if he thinks he is going to 
do anything for the picturesque character of 
the cloister enclosure by removing an old 
piece of Renaissance architecture me | building 
a new Gothic cloister. 





—_— —- | 
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HOW THEY BUILT IN SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME: 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this "Asso- 
ciation was held on the 4th inst., in the meeting 
room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9, Conduit-street, the President, Mr. F. 
T. Baggallay, in the chair. 

The mioutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. W. Percival was elected as a member of 
the Association. 

Mr.¥. T. W. Goldsmith, honorary secretary, 
then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Aston 
Webb, for allowing the members to visit the 
new Metropolitan Life Assurance buildings, in 
Moorgate-street ; to Mr. Innes, for permitting 
them to visit the tower and spire of the Church 
of St. Mary-le- Bow, Cheapside ; and to Mr. T. E. 
Colicutt, for allowing them to visit the Im- 
perial Institute. The vote of thanks was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. Goldsmith also stated that although the]. . 


matter had not been definitely arranged, yet 
he believed that a visit would be arranged for 
the 19th inst. to the Tower Bridge by permis- 
sion of Mr. Wolfe Barry, the engineer. 

The Chairman said he had very great plea- 
sure in calling upon their old friend and col- 
league, Mr. J. A. Gotch, to read them a paper 
entitled, “How They built in Shakspeare’s 
Time.” The paper* wasas follows :— 


When Falstaff paid his second visit to Justice 
Shallow, in Gloucestershire, and was taken by 
his host to see the orchard, he could not help 
exclaiming, as he looked back upon the house, 
“’Fore God you have here a goodly dwelling 
and a rich.” Now, although Fals is sup- 
posed to have lived about the beginn™g of the 
fifteenth century, he was, in reality, drawn 
from contemporaries of Shakspeare; and, 
similarly, all the incidental touches which give 
so much local colour to the poet’s pictures of 
life were suggested by the persons and things 
which he saw from day to day. So the goodly 
dwelling of Justice Shallow was, doubtless, 
such an one as might have been seen within a 
short distance of Stratford, and it is no great 








* The same paper wasread by Mr. Gotch before the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors on 
Tuesday evening last, as eleewhere mentioned. 


assumption to suppose that as the Justice had 
his prototype in Squire Lucy, of Charlcote, so a 
remembrance of Charlcote itself may have been 
floating in Shakspeare’s. mind, when he put 
these words into Falstaff’s mouth. 

It may afford us some interest to inquire 
what were the processes by which these rich 
and goodly dwellings came into existence. 
Whom have we to thank for these stately 
homes, which the public never tire of seeing on 
the pages of the magazines, and which present 
inexhaustible mines of detail whence we archi- 
tects may fill our many sketch-books ? 

We know whom to thank for such things in 
the present day. It is thearchitect. He holds 
himself responsible for every scrap of design, 
from the plinth to the chimney-cap ; he fathers 
every article mentioned in the specification, 
from the trade of the excavator to that of the 
bell-hanger ; and not content with that, when 
the specification is exhausted, he betakes him- 
self to the wall-papers, the curtains, and the 
furniture. Or, if he doesn’t, there are many 
who say he ought to, , 
One consequence of this is that a good deal 
of the work that is springing up around us has 
a very self-conscious air; it has clearly been 
designed, and often evidently at a great deal of 
pains. The same impression is hardly conveyed 
by most of the old work; that seems to have 
mucb more of spontaneous growth about it, 
though, indeed, there are a few examples of 
Early-Renaissance work in which the striving 
and the straining of the designer is amusingly 
evident. Possibly this difference may result 
from the different processes employed. 

But what happened when anyone in Shak- 
speares time set about building? Let 
Shakspeare himself answer. ‘“ When we mean 
to build,” says Lord Bardolph, in the “ Second 
Part of King Henry IV.,”— 


‘* When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 


The necessity of “‘ surveying the plot” might 
be irksome to some who occasionally find a 
voice in A. A, Notes, perhaps, but by “‘survey- 
ing” Shakespeare probably meant examining. 
However, it is clear that it was thought de- 
sirable to know something of the site before 
the house was designed. To ‘‘ draw the model ” 
was to prepare the drawings,— hardly to 
construct an actual model, though we hear of 
such a course being taken in one or two in- 
stances, and even of a model being brought 
from Italy. The drawings prepared, the next 
matter was to calculate the cost, and of this 
process we have various records and examples 
left to us. One I will quote in parts as a speci- 
men. It begins :— 

* Y6 maye please yo" to understand ane 'Estymate of 
certayne newe buyldinges to be erected and sett upp at 


Woollwiche by Mr. Allen the Queens Maties Marchante as 
hereafter ffollowethe etc. 1572.” 


I will only give one or two of the items, 
thus :— 


** Imp'mis a Seller of xxti ffoote wyde\ 
and xxx ffoote in lengthe to be! 
broughte up wt bricke Rounde abowte 
viij fote high tow bricke in thicknes will lip 
take xxiiij™! brike r xxii) 

The storrye upon the said sellot etc. 

- will take xxij™' of brike in all | 
xlvj™! at x* the thowsande } 

Itm to the Brycklayer for the layinge 
of iiijs* xv“ of bricke at iijs ilijd the f xv xvj* viij4 
thowsande laying 

More to the Carpenter for the 
makinge and Settinge up of a newe 
pane of ig a4 ~~ ag es _ 

yninge in Lengthe lxxx ffoote and in i bite 428 
wydth xxi foote at vj* viijt the ffoote (**¥J" xiije ili 
he fynding all mane‘ of tymbr sawinge 
fframinge and ffull fynnyshinge of al 
the worke belonging to the Carpente™” , 


Then follows the roofing. So many thousand 
tiles at 103. the thousand, so many bushels of 
tile-pins, so much lime and sand, so many loads 
of lath, and so much for laying at 2s. 6d. the 
thousand. Similarly with the plasterer; the 
materials so much and the “lathinge and 
layinge of all the wales and sellinges,” so much. 
The whole estimate amounting to 750/. 193., 
and occupying only three and a-half sheets of 
foolscap. How many pages would a modern 
bill of quantities for work to the like amount 
run to? 

Bat Lord Bardolph had more to say that is of 
interest to us :— 

‘“‘Then must we rate the cost of the erection : 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices ; or at least, desist 
To build at all? Much more, in this great work 
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And set another up), should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 

Question surveyors ; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else, 

We fortify in paper, and in figures, 

Using the names of men, instead of men ; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny.” 


Not a word here about an architect. A good 

deal of drawing a model, and of surveyors and 

surveying, but nothing of an architect. Indeed, 

although the word was in use then, it does not 

seem to have been in general use, but rather as 

an academical term. Marcus, in the play of 

“Titus Andronicus,” calls Aaron, the Moor, 

‘“‘chief architect and plotter of these woes”: 
but I have not come across another instance of 

its use by Shakespeare. John Shute, in his 

book on the “First and Chiefe Groundes of 

Architecture,” published in 1563, uses the term 

freely, but he invests it with an air of complete 

unreality by the remarks he makes in connexion 

with it. His definition is the old one, derived 

from Classic times, of “ chief-workman”; and 

indeed, for the next century the same definition 

was used, for in a dictionary of 1656, “ archi- 

tect” is defined as “the master-builder, the 

chief workman in architecture, the first in- 

venter.” Another instance of the use of the 
term is to be found in the epitaph of Robert 

Smithson, in Wollaton Church, dated 1614. 

He is therein described as “ Architector and Sur- 
vayor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton, 

with diverse others of great account,” which is 
probably the first recorded instance of that con- 
junction of the two words which appears to 
give so much offence just now. 

We are accustomed to look upon the well- 
known John Thorpe as an architect; and no 
doubt he was in so far as providing plans and 
elevations of many large houses constitutes an 
architect. But he is never called so. He is 
always designated a surveyor: in all the refer- 
ences to him that occur in the State papers his 
functions are those of a surveyor. Among 
the State papers of March, 1609, there is a 
“list, signed by Robert Earl of Salisbury, of 
the Commissioners for surveying the Duchess 
of Suffolkes Land, viz.: for the King, William 
Hill, John Thorpe, and John Woodward.” On 
April 4, 1609, “‘ Notes of Repairs necessary to 
be done about Westbury Lodge with request 
from John Thorpe to — Wingfield to move the 
Lord Treasurer that they may be done.” And 
again on September 26, 1611, there is a “ War- 
rant to pay various sums amounting to 52/. 3s. 
to John Thorpe, surveyor, for repairs of the 
posts, pales, and rails of Richmond Park 
carried away by the flood in the last winter. 

But although he is called a surveyor, and did 
the work of a surveyor, there can be no doubt 
that he designed architecture, and that to him 
we owe the general arrangement and appearance 
of some of the richest and goodliest dwellings 
of Shakespeare’s time. 

But my aim is not so much to show that the 
combined architect and surveyor flourished 
during that brilliant period, as to point out how 
widely different were the processes then em- 
ployed from those in vogue at the present day. 
The course of procedure seems to have been 
somewhat as follows :— pees 

“We first survey the plot.” In the building 
of Hatfield House we have the Earl of Salis- 
bury’s own account of this part of the work in 
a letter written to Sir Thomas Lake on April 15, 
1607. “I must confess unto you,” he says, 


‘‘That I have borrowed one daye’s retraict from 
London, whither now I am returning this morning, 
having looked upon Hattfield also, where it pleased ~ 
L. Chamberlaine, my L. of Worcester, and my L. 0 
Southampton to be contented to take the payne to —_ 
upon what part of ground I should place my habita D, 
where I doubt not ere it be long, to have the honor P 
see my Master. This I write because you may know 
that yor lrés [letters] of ee nage | will find me - Bn! 
pilgrimadge at my little lodge, w™ @ fayre sight o 
deere before mine eies.” 

“Then draw the model.” This, so far as can 
be gathered, constituted one of the chief duties 
of the architect of those days: the other being 
to survey the works during their progress. 
Drawing the model was the work of such a ——n 
as John Thorpe, and the way in which he 
it may be seen in his book at the Soane 
Museum. 

Plans and elevations were all that the —_ 
tect provided in the way of drawings, o a = 
though he sometimes appears to have furnis 








(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down 


a few details,—as we shall presently see. 
Still adhering to our text, we have already 
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seen how they “ rated the cost of the erection ;” 
and as to the process of “drawing anew the 
model in fewer offices” when the cost was too 

eat, John Thorpe’s book furnishes us with an 
example of this also; for he has two sets of 
plans for Sir Walter Covert’s house at Slaugham, 
in Sussex, the one adopted being somewhat the 
smaller. ‘ 

These architects or surveyors, who provided 
the drawings, were well versed in their art, and 
in the fashions of the day. Some of them went 
to Italy, as John Shute did, “ being,” he says, 
in the Dedication of his First and Chief 
Groundes,— 

“Servant unto the Right honorable Duke of Northiber- 
lad 1550. It pleased his grace for my further know- 
ledg to maitaine me in Itallie ther to cofer wt the 
doiges of y® skilful maisters in architectur, and also to 
view such auciét Monumentes hereof as are yet extant. 
Wher upon at my retourne presenting his grace with 
the fruites of my trauailes, it pleased the same to shewe 
them unto that noble King Edward the VI. your 
maiestie’s most deare brother of famous memorie, whose 
delectation and pleasure was to se it, and suche like. 
And having the sayde trickes and deuises of sculture 
and painting as also of Architecture, yet in my keping 
1 thought it good at this time to set fourth some part 
of the same for the profit of others, especially touching 
Architecture: wherein I do followe not onelye the 
writinges of learned men, but also do ground my selfe 
on my own experience and practise, gathered by the 
sight of ye Monumentes in Italie.” 


Thus writes the first travelling student of 
whom we have any record. 


Those who either could not, or did not, go 
direct to the fountain-head, in the manner of 
John Shute, studied the books published on 
architecture, of which there were a good 
number. There is very clear evidence that John 
Thorpe, for instance, did this, since he has 
copies among his drawings of some of the illus- 
trations of books then recently published. The 
“models” of houses, therefore, were drawn by 
experts who had imbibed great draughts of 
foreign influence, and who, with minds full of 
what they had seen abroad, and fingers itching 
to draw Classic columns and pediments, never- 
theless had the good sense to remember that 
their clients were Englishmen, and lived in 
England. The result of these opposing forces 
is to be seen in the beautiful houses which 
covered the land from one end to the other. 

Bat the model drawn and its extent definitely 
fixed, there came the process of executing it. 
With the amplification of his small scale draw- 
ings, the architect of those days seems to have 
had little to do. Of detail drawings, except a 
few full-size sections of strings, mullions, and 
handrails, John Thorpe has absolutely none. I 
only know of one detail drawing of that time, 
and that is preserved in the State Papers, and 
is endorsed in Lord Burghley’s own hand 
‘‘Henryck’s Platt (or plan) of my baye Wynd.” 
It is drawn to a scale of about one inch to the 
foot, and shows a plan and elevation, but 
whether it is the plan of a window already 
built, or is the drawing from which it was to be 
built, can only be conjectured. 

The probability is that the general small- 
scale drawings were handed over to a local 
agent or foreman, or clerk of the works, who 
hired labour on behalf of the building pro- 
prietor, overlooked the men for him, made 
bargains with them for doing the work, and 
paid them from time to time. All the corre- 
spondence that has been found relating to 
building in those days, points to this conclu- 
sion. At Burghley we have Peter Kemp; at 
Cobham, Richard Williams; and at Hatfield, 
Robert Liminge,—each one writing to his 
master for instructions, and reporting progress, 
but always referring points that required 
settling to the decision of the employer, not of 
an architect. 

The various workmen, or the chief of them, 
were engaged for their skill in their particular 
work, not only as workmen, but also apparently 
as designers. That is to say, the stonemason 
would have to carry out the work from the 
small scale drawings, and would supply all the 
details himself; and, accordingly as he was 
skilful or the reverse, the details were good or 
bad. This seems to be borne out by much of 
the work of that time, which looks well at a 
distance, but loses by a close inspection. The 
architects or the surveyors did undoubtedly 
themselves study the details of such things as 
cornices and columns, since Shute’s book is 
little else than a display of the Five Orders, 
and Thorpe has one or two pages wholly devoted 
to technical drawings of the same kind; but 
there is no evidence that they supplied to the 
mascns full-sized sections of any of the 
humerous entablatures that were executed. 

© masons, it is true, did not work away 





entirely on their own responsibility; they kept 
in touch with their employer to a certain 
extent. We know that the mason at Burghley, 
one Roger Warde, got into rather a fog, as may 
be seen from the following letter addressed :— 


“To the Ryght worshypfull Syr Wyll*m 
Cecille Knyght at the canan rowe in West- 
mynyster gyve thys wythe speyde at London.” 


““RYGHT worshypfull my dewty Reméberyd thys 
shalbe to advertyse yow that I dowe understand youre 
plesewre ys to have iij lukon wyndows for youre iner- 
cowrt but I canot understand by Johne nores after what 
sort yow wolde have them but as I dowe understand by 
hys talkeyng yow dowe intend to have them after the 
same molds that the beye wyndowe ys mayd by, but 
whether yow dowe thynke to have them of the same 
wyde that hyt ys or not I cane nott tell, therfore I 
shall dyssyer yowe to drawe yowre menynge how and 
after what facyon yowe wolde have them to be made in 
all poynte bothe the wyde of the lyght and allsoe the 
heght of the same, wythe the fassyon of all the molde 
that dowthe belonge there vnto and in what plaice ye 
wolde have them to stande, and yower plessewre 
knowne I shall dowe the best yt lyethe in me to dowe I 
wold be verye glade to knowe yowre plessewre for ‘yore 
sters forthe of yowre ‘basse kowrt up to the tares and 
for the proporcion of them and allso for the gatte att 


the ende of ye tares wythe the proporcion of the same | g 


bothe for the heght and wydthe that yow wolde have 
theme of I wolde gladlye understande youre mynde after 
what facion yow wolde have the gabyll-ende over the 
lucan wyndow therefore I shar dyssyer yowe to drawe 
a tryke of the upryght for youre lucan wyndowe and 
the gabylle end over hytt that I ma the better under- 
stande yowre plessewre in all thynge yt ye wolde that I 
shulie dowe. I thynge yowre owne stone ys to soft for 
to make any stere of hytt the best stone yt I dow 
knowe for stepe or stere ys att clypsame. the lyvynge 
god kepe yowe ever more frome all evyll & my goode 
Ladye w* all ye rest of yowre worsbypfull howse. 

frome burlaye the xiij of June. By yowre at all tyme 
to cOmande ROGER WARDE mason.” * 


It is not impossible that, in consequence of 
this urgent appeal of Roger Warde, Lod 
Burghley got Henryck to make the plan of his 
bay window already mentioned. 

The carved stonework was not always exe- 
cuted on the spot. The most important features 
no doubt were; but there seems to have been 
no objection to having the carved strings, where 
the pattern repeats, done away from the work 
in large quantities and then fitted into the 
spaces that required filling. This is very 
evident at Kirby Hall, where, in many cases, 
the carved group of flowers or fruit is ruthlessly 
cut in two, so as to fit up to one of the large 
projecting pilasters. Such an expedient is 
hardly excusable, even in a terra-cotta building 
like Sutton Court, near Guildford, where, no 
doubt, they sent some distance for their moulded 
work ; but in a stone building, with masons on 
the spot, it is a distinct blemish, and exhibits a 
neglect of that good finish which marks the 
conscientious and careful workman. 

Bat as the mason provided his details, so did 
the plasterer provide his, and the joiner, most 
likely, his. Richard Williams, the foreman at 
Cobham, has something of interest to say upon 
this, Writing to his master, “the right 
Honorable Lord the L. Cobham L. Warden of 
the five ports” he says,— 


‘*T have thought it mete that the Joyner shall begin 
to worke upon moundaie com seavenight next at the 
furthest, and to goe in hand first with those 2 chambres 
wh yor L. meanes, and afterwarde wt® the 2 newe 
Chambres, and those up' Lodginge, and then yf the time 
of the yeare will permitt the same wt the floaring of 
the parlour, and to thend it maie be prepared and made 
readie for his worke, the plasterer would be sent for to 
come to bring to yor Lo. modells or paternes of the 
maner of the sealing that yor L. maie make yo choice 
of that kind of work that shall best like yo", and some 
care would be had that he be agood workman and the 
price reasonable, wherof this bearer the Joyner and 
Simondson can better judge than I am hable.” 


The spectacle of the plasterer submitting his 
models to his lordship, and a joint council of 
his lordship, the joiner,and Simondson passing 
judgment upon them, is interesting. 

The same Richard Williams has also some- 
thing to say about another artificer: ‘‘ Yor Lo. 
must resolve,” he writes in 1601, ‘‘what and 
how much yo" are pleased to have doen by 
Giles de Whitt either upon some newe chymney 
peece or uppon my Lo. yo" father’s tombe, that 
the poore [man] maie have some worcke to get 
wherw"" alito maintaine and susteyne himself.” 
It is evident that Giles de Whitt, apparently a 
Fleming, was ready to do any fine stone 
carving, and it is evident that he was to work 
from his own design, and not from that of 
another man. This was not the first time that 
Williams had written about the foreigner. 
Some months before he had said, ‘‘ We have 
bargained with Giles de Whitt for makinz two 
chimney pieces for the two chambers next to 
your new chapel. He demands £65 for both: 
I will not give above £50 and he will accept 


* State Papers, Domestic, Mary, Vol. ix. No. 4, 
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it in the end rather than fail.” Here is a 
characteristic picture! The needy foreigner 
stranded at Cobham, hoping to get work 
‘‘wherewithall to maintain and sustain him- 
self” ; too poor to move to more likely quarters, 
preferring rather “to bear those ills he had 
than fly to others that he knew not of.” No 
wonder he was willing to abate his terms 25 per 
cent, “in the end, rather than fail.” 


Yet one more extract from this same Richard 
Williams in the same year of 1601. It is from 
“A pticuler of Buildinge thought necessary to 


be doen this yeare at y' L. house at Cobham, 
together with an estimate of the charges thereof 
as well for materialls to be bought as for the 
workmanship of the same.” There are nine 
items, of which we need only quote four :— 


1. “First the building of the foureth turrett 
according to the modell agreed upon by y' Lo: 
alreadie.” 

3. ‘A newe doorecase to be made and sett upin the 
newe plo',” 

5. **The plastering of the same parlour over hed wt* 
suche kinde of worke as it shall please y' Lo. to sett 
owne.” 

8. ‘* Joyners worck to be doen in the Great Chambre 
and the Lodging adioyning to the Queen’s Chambre.” 


All these particulars, it must be remembered, 
are sent to Lord Cobham by his own foreman 
or agent, who not only looked after his build- 
ings, but mixed up reports on building matters 
with the information that he had “ spoken to y° 
dra’ to make provision of cloth for Liveries.” 
Not one word of a controlling architect. We 
see the plasterer submitting his own models, we 
easily infer that the foreign mason supplied his 
own designs, and it is not straining probability 
to believe that the joiner, who was artist good 
enough to judge of the plasterer’s work, would 
be able to work also from his own designs. How 
differently matters are managed to-day may be 
seen from the account in the last number of 
A. A. Notes of the Association’s visit to Mr. 
Aston Webb’s new insurance offices in Moor- 
gate-street, where, in criticising the plaster 
work, it is Mr. Webb’s sections and Mr. Webb's 
patterns that are praised. 

I have troubled you with a good many ex- 
tracts from ancient letters, but my aim is to 
throw the light of contemporary evidence upon 
the subject, and in furtherance of this object I 
must inflict one or two more quotations upon 

ou. 

: We have seen how the workmen were 
regarded; and now, to supplement that 
picture, let us see what was the position of the 
surveyor. One part of Lord Bardolph’s advice 
was to “question surveyors.” As a matter of 
fact, in the building of Burghley House, Sir 
William Cecil did question several. We have 
learnt how he employed Henryck to make a 
plan of his bay window. We find that at 
different times he sent at least two other 
surveyors to report upon the progress of the 
works. One Edmund Hall writes thus on 
August 30, 1564,—and it is evident from his 
letter that he was a man accustomed to criticise 
the effect of architectural features, and to 
advise his employers upon technicalities much 
in the same way as an architect would in the 
present day. He writes :— 


‘‘Tt may please youe to vnderstande that accordinge 
to yor requeste I have bene at Burley and have cen- 
ferred wt» Kempe & Norris accordinge to yor pleasure to 
me declared : I assure youe I take yor determinacon for 
the staires to alter into the Chappell shall do verie well, 
wch alter will not be past ij foote di. in the nether ende 
of the Chappell, by occasion whereof I doubte not but 
youe will like the proportion of yor chamber much the 
better, to passe cleane thorough to the maine wall of the 
hall, and a Portall to rise before the dore: To leave a 
half pase betwene the hall and the Chamber of iiij' 
foote di. it wolde be to litle purpose, and yet it wolde 
be a great blemishe to yor chamber to take so much in 
length. ffor thoughe the portall risinge in the midest 
of yor chamber, takinge at the least iiije™ foote d' yet 
notwt*standioge it will bewtifie yor chamber beinge well 
wrought and the romes on both the sides will serve for 
good purposes. But if the Portall might be placedin - 
the side corner of the Chamber, it wold stande much 
more apter then in the midest : on the East side of yor 
chamber it can not stande, because the dore wold spoile 
the side of the hall, where the longe borde shoulde 
stande, and on the West side of it, it will take half the 
windowe in the chamber, w** may be borne, but the 
dore standinge against the end of the high table in the 
hall, will pester yor dore, except youe do apoint the 
shorter table to serve that place. Youe may consider 
of it as to youe shall seme best, and so to be followed 
accordingly, youe shall finde that the breadth of the 
Chamber will beare the whole length very well. And 
accordinge to yor minde Kempe will provide as many 
Masons as he canne gett, so as the south side of yor 
house may be perfected before winter, -w°" is a great 
pece of worke to cutte out of yor harde stone so 
shortlie.”* 


* State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. xxxiv. 
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The rest of the letter I need not read*; it deals 
with the disposition of the terraces and garden, 
but at least it goes to show that the surveyor 
for architect) of that time had his say about 
the garden as well as the house. The letter 
conclades :— 


‘‘Thus beinge bolde to write to youe my minde w“ 
as I thinke shal be as well a beutifying to yor orcharde 
to geve it an even head before yor house, as to the 
beutifying of the growndes, next adjoyninge to the 
principall side of yor house to be even and levell, 
howesoever it shall please youe to, use it. ffurther 
herein at this tyme I have not to say; but from tyme 
to tyme as occasion shall serve, I shal be glad to do my 
dever to the uttermost of my power to do youe & yors 
any pleasure or service I shal be able. 

Written from Greatforde the xxx‘ day of August 1564, 

Yours to comaund 
EDMUND HALL 

[Addressed] To ths honourable Sir Willm Cecill 

Knyghte.” 


The other surveyor was a Richard Shute,— 
not John, the author,—and he writes to report 
progress on July 30, 1578. 

Leaving Barghley for another great palace of 
the time, Holdenby, we get an interesting 
glimpse of that great house in course of its 
erection. In the year 1579 it was approaching 
completion, and Lord Burghley, being in the 
neighbourhood, and being himself a great 
builder, writes to Secretary Walsingham to tell 
Sir Christopher Hatton that on his way to 
Northampton he and the Chancellor “ mean to 
survey his house at Holdenby, and when we 
have done to fill our bellies with his meat and 
sleep also, as the proverb is, our bellies-fall all 
Monday at night, and on Tuesday in the morn- 
ing, we will be at Northampton.” Sir Chris- 
topher was then at Greenwich, so he wrote to 
Lord Burghley to welcome him and make him 
free of Holdenby. In the course of his letter 
he says :— 


“*I fear me that as your Lordship shall find my house 
unbuilt and very far from: good order, so through the 
newness you shall find it dampish and fall of evil air 
. » . « I humbly beseech you, my honourable Lord, for 
your opinion to the surveyor of such lacks and faults 
as shall appear to you in this rude building, for as the 
same is done hitherto in direct observation of your 
house and plot at Tyball’s [Theobalds] so I earnestly 
pray your Lordship that by your good corrections at 
this time it may prove as like to the same as it hath 
ever been meant to be.” 


So the surveyor (or architect),—perhaps John 
Thorpe himself,—attended, we may suppose ; 
while the Lord Treasurer, in company with Sir 
Walter Mildmay and a great multitude of 
gentlemen and servants, madea tour of critical 
inspection. How far Sir Christopher was pre- 
pared to accept Lord Barghley’s suggestions, 
how far the soul of the architect or surveyor (if 
souls surveyors are allowed to have) was to be 
wrung with the necessity of altering his design 
at the bidding of his client’s grand friend, we 
are spared the necessity of inquiring, for his 
Lordship was mightily pleased with the house, 


and he wrote next day to his host to say so. He 
says :— 


“Bat approaching to the house, being led by a lon& 
straight fair way, I found a at magnificence in the 
front or front pieces of the house, and so every part 
answerable to other, to allure liking. I found no one 
thing of greater grace than your stately ascent from 
your hall to your great chamber; and your chambers 
answerable with largeness and lightsomeness, that truly 
a Momus could find no fault. I visited all your rooms, 
high and low, and only the contentation of mine eyes 
made me forget the infirmity of my legs. And where 
you were wont to say it was a young Theobalds, truly 
Theobalds I like as my own; but I confess it is not so 
good asa model to a work, less than a pattern, and no 
otherwise worthy in any comparison than a foil.” 


Thus Lord Burghley. Yet, still, there is no 
acknowledgement of an architect, as we inter- 
pret the word, The praise is all given to the pro- 
moter. Such, indeed, is the custom now. If you 
take up any newspaper account of the opening 


* We reprint it here, however. It continues: * I 
have advised Kempe to make a profe of v foote 
square, what the chardges wilbe, to take y* grounde out 
of yor garden to the loones of the flower in yor lower 
gallerie, so as you may have an estimate of the rest for 
that yor tarresses be alredie set forth and the stoone 
work of a great part of them done thei will take litle 
more earth then alreadie is bestowed of them. But for 
3° bestowinge of yor earth, if it shall seme to youe so 
good, I thincke the angell of ~— orcharde, w** lieth of 
the west side of yor garden, & on the south side of yor 
base courte, we" grownde hath a great dessent, w°» 
dessent beginneth about xxx‘te foote from the wall of 
the base courte, to the end of the wall of the garden. 
My mind is for to spend the earth that shall come out 
of yor garden I wolde have a wall to goe from the 
rounde meunte of the south west corner of yor garden. 
Westwarde to the water, to be even with the height of 
the grounde adjoyninge upon the wall of yor base courte 
and so to make all that Angell levell, to use as to youe 





shall seme And if the earth that cometh out of 
the garden not suffise to make the lower te 
equall to the higher, as it is at this present the higher 


parte maye be cast downe to the lower w“ is no t 
chardge. and so it will awnswere the bet‘er wt the 
flower of yor garden.” : 


of a new building, do you ever find the name 
of the architect mentioned? And yet to him 
above all is the abiding interest of the whole 
affair due. Indeed, the neglect of the nine- 
teenth century reporter is a greater injustice 
than that of Shakspeare’s contemporary, the 
Lord Treasurer, for whatever beauty the build- 
ing of to-day possesses is mainly owing to one 
man, whereas, in Shakspeare’s time, the credit 
was divided between a dozen or more. 

Bat now, having learned incidentally, as it 
weré, what the public of those times thought 
ofarchitects,—or rather, perhaps, having learned 
that they did not think of them at all,—let us 
see what architects thought of themselves. 
This we gather from the already-quoted book 
of John Shute. Amid a wonderful deal of 
tedious verbosity and long-winded pedantry, we 
find a few things that are worth remembering. 
Among all studies he considers the most profit- 
able to be— 

‘* That by the Grekes named Architectonica and of the 
latines Architectura (I think not altogether unfite nor 
unaptlie by me termed in Englishe, the arte and trade 
to rayse up and make excellent edifices and buildinges).” 

There the wearisome John is not far wrong. 
Then he proceeds to dilate upon the wide reach 
that architecture has, the number of allied 
studies that its pursuits necessitates,— 


‘‘So that without a neare acquaiztance or under- 
standing in them, neyther paynters, massons, gold 
smythes, enbroderers, carvers, joynars, glassyers, 
gravers in all maner of metalles and divers others more 
can obtayne anye worthy praise at all. Nowe all these 
being braunches of that forsayd foundation, stocke or 
science shall bring forthe the frutes of it to their great 
profites.” 


So that he, too, regarded the artificers named 
as sharing almost equally with the architect in 
the burden and heat of design. His most in- 
teresting chapter is on ‘‘ What the office and 
Daetie is of him that wyll be a Perfecte Archi- 
tecte or Mayster of buijldings.” Yet this is 
merely an echo of Vitruvius. His rules and 
exhortations are those of Italy in the early years 
of the Christian era, not those of England in 
Shakspeare’s time. Of course, they are some- 
what to the point, but their interest is general 
and not particular, and one cannot help feeling 
that in laying down rules for the guidance of 
architects John Shute was addressing a body of 
men in posse not in esse. For the architect 
of Shakspeare’s time was still a surveyor, 
who shared with the mason, and the plas- 
terer, and the joiner, the glory of producing 
‘*the goodly dwellings and the rich” that Fal- 
staff admired and that are at once the envy and 
admiration of us in the present day. And it 
will do us no harm to remember that it was not 
to one brain, but to many, that we owe those 
beautiful places. Nor will it be amiss if we try 
to bring about such a state of things that once 
again the mason and the plasterer and the 
joiner may be able to help usin design as well 
as execution. And it may also be worth while 
to remember that the English architect of 
Shakspeare’s time was not the great artist 
whom princes loved to court, but the unknown 
surveyor, who divided his time between de- 
signing the body of palaces like Holdenby or 
Burghley or Wollaton, and “ repairing the posts, 
pales, and rails of Richmond Park carried away 
by the flood.” 





Mr. A. H, Clark said he had much pleasure 
in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gotch for the very interesting paper which he 
had read to them. He (the speaker) had hada 
great many opportunities of examining some of 
the old buildings in Northamptonshire, and 
although he had, perhaps, devoted more time 
to the study of ecclesiastical remains,—which 
were quite as noticeable in Northamptonshire as 
in other districts,—than to the study of 
domestic work, still, what domestic work he had 
seen in that county had been so charming that 
he thought the impression it made would always 
remain in his mind. He thought that Mr. 
Gotch had conferred upon them a great kind- 
ness by so admirably illustrating his paper by 
lantern views. Quite apart from the high 
literary merit which the paper possessed, its 
value was doubled by being illustrated by 
lantern views. He felt sure that if they could 
improve the illustrations to some of the papers 
which were read in that room, and endeavour 
to bring them up to the very high level which 
had been maintained during the present session, 
there would be no more scanty attendances at 
their fortnightly meetings. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, in seconding the motion, 
said that if the Discussion Section of the Asso- 





ciation, in which he was rather interested, con- 





tinued to produce speakers like Mr. Clark, then 
the Association would owe that Section much 
gratitude. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, in supporting the 
motion, said the paper had been an excellent 
one. He was sure they were all glad to hear 
Mr. Brodie speak up for the Discussion Section 
of the Association, and to hear that Mr. Clark 
was a member of that Section. Mr. Gotch had 
dealt so particularly and clearly with the func. 
tions of the surveyors and craftsmen who 
erected the buildings about which he had been 
speaking, and which were admired so much by 
everybody, that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to supply any information to the meeting 
which Mr. Gotch had not already given ; but he 
should like to draw one or two inferences from 
what had been said. First of all, it seemed to 
him that the modern idea that the architect of 
the period under discussion was a great person 
was altogether an erroneous idea. The archi- 
tect, from what Mr. Gotch had said, was a man 
who was not afraid of hard work, and was not 
above descending to minute details, which were 
put together so as to produce buildings which 
of their kind, he supposed, had no rivals. It 
was amusing to hear that the architect was as 
much concerned in the ‘repairing of fences 
washed away by the flood” as he was in the 
design of “ my lord’s chamber” or ‘ my lord’s 
bay window.” Evidently Mr. Gotch was of 
opinion that the architect of that period was 
more identified with the craftsmen and with 
the practical side of his art than he seemed to 
be at the present day. The excellent paper 
which they had heard from Mr. Gotch was 
what they expected from him, and the illustra- 
tions which he had shown were fully worthy 
of it. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee said that Mr. Gotch had 
stated that architects in the time of Shakspeare 
did not supply any detail drawings. He (the 
speaker) would like to know whether that was 
the invariable rule, and, if so, when that rule was 
broken through? because he believed there was 
a letter in existence from Sir Christopher 
Wren apologising for supplying so many details. 
He would like to know when that custom 
came in. 

Mr. J. C. Stockdale said a similar question 
had occurred to him when Mr. Gotch referred 
to the architects of those days only supplying 
small scale details. The full-size mouldings an 
the sections of cornices, as executed, displayed 
considerable knowledge of Italian work, which 
could scarcely have been possessed by the 
ordinary masons of those days. Did the archi- 
tects supply them with full-size profiles? The 
existence of foreign workmen in this vountry 
might account for some of the mantelpieces and 
features of that kind, but could scarcely account 
for the cornices and plinths; and he thought 
our masons could not have had that knowledge 
unless they had had full-size models to work 
from. 

Mr. A.O. Collard said it was interesting to 
look into the domestic life of the architects of 
past days, and he should therefore like to know 
the method of life of Thorpe, Shute, and others, 
and the estimation in which they were held by 
people,— not by Lord Burleigh and other nota- 
bilities of the period, but by those among whom 
they lived. Did they live in comfort or misery? 
And did they spring from a sort of clerk 
of works’ existence, or were they properly 
educated? Did they travel about much for the 
purpose of collecting information? Or did 
only those few mentioned by Mr. Gotch act in 
that way for their clients? Another point 
upon which he should like to obtain informa- 
tion was as to how the architects of those 
days were remunerated. Mr. Gotch had quoted 
an instance in reference to palings and things 
of that sort, but could he give them no other 
information on the question of remuneration,— 
whether they were well paid, and whether they 
were paid just so mach for their time? It was 
certain that the present five per cent. system 
was not in use at that time. Any information 
on that point would be of interest, for it might, 
perhaps, be found that a return to the practice 
adopted in those days would be better in some 
respects than that in vogue at the present time. 


The President, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said the real and deep —— 
of the paper which they had heard read t 
evening consisted in the contemporary —— 
of the way in which work was carried on in t % 
period under discussion. It was most a 
ing to hear that a system of quantities pend 
use then, not exactly in our sense of the word, 





but for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
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‘aks. &c., Which were used, and in regard 
. pane roe of that sort; and no doubt the 
stimate which Mr. Gotch had quoted had 
; ade them wish that they could get work done 
- the same rate in the present day. With 
° dto the question of architects supplying 
detail drawings, he was very often sorry, when 
he looked at some of the old buildings, that the 
architects had evidently not supplied them, and 
a good many of the old buildings would have 
looked better had their architects done so. As 
Mr. Gotch had said, the detail of almost any 
building of the period was of the coarsest 
description, and to anyone who liked really 
good detail it was sometimes rather trying to 
see such coarseness. The very widely-spaced 
pilasters on the top of Wollaton was an in- 
The vote of thanks was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried with acclamation. 


Mr. Gotch, in reply, said it always gave him 
great pleasure to read a paper before the Asso- 
ciation. With regard to the views which he 
had shown, many of them would be recognised 
as old friends, and some of them as having been 
published in his book. With regard to the 
questions which had been asked, he was afraid 
that he could not give much information, for 
they happened to be just the questions about 
which he had vainly endeavoured to satisfy 
himself. As to when the custom of supplying 
detail drawings began, he had no information 
to give. He should be very glad to know when 
the custom did begin. The evidence which 
could be obtained was somewhat fragmentary, 
and was really negative evidence. That was to 
say, he could not find any record of an archi- 
tect having supplied full-size details in the 
time about which they were speaking, but he 
should think that the full-size details and 
profiles were made by the working masons 
themselves, who were then, he took it, betier 
artists than they were now, for now they could 
only work from another man’s details. In those 
days, he supposed, they had schools among 
themselves, and profiles were passed from one 
to the other. Where some profiles came from 
would be an exceedingly interesting matter to 
decide. Forinstance, the profiles of the cornices of 
Lyveden New Building were exceedingly refined: 
they could not have been supplied by an English 
mason. He thought they must have been im- 
ported in some way, possibly by the builder or 
employer. It was quite possible, although it 
was only a suggestion, that Sir Thomas Tresham, 
who was a Roman Catholic, might have had 
correspondents in Italy, and one of them might 
have supplied him with a full-size cornice in 
detail. Something of the kind must have hap- 
pened, for the work was exceedingly pure. He 
thought that they ought not to regard the 
masons of those days as being like the masons 
of the present day, but as men who belonged 
to schools, and who were better versed in the 
art of their business than the masons of the 
present day. As to the rank of. life of 
architects in the period under review, he 
could not say very much. The Robert 
Smithson from whose epitaph he had quoted 
was described as “ Robert Smithson, gent.,” and 
in those days, he thought, a man would not be 
called gentleman unless he had had gentle nur- 
ture; Robert Smithson was therefore probably 
of good family, and had been brought up in a 
good manner; that was to say, he had not 
risen absolutely from the position of a work- 
man. As to John Thorpe, there was no in- 
formation as to his birth; but he was a man of 
some education, because to be able to write as 
he did implied that. He wrote and spelled in 
quite a different manner from some of the work- 
men whose letters he (Mr. Gotch) had referred 
to,—Roger Warde, for instance. The architects 
of those days must have been educated to some 
extent, and he should think that a good many 
of them, like John Shute, did go abroad, and 
did do a good deal of sketching. Of course, 
the first architect who took the position of 
architect, as understood at the present day, 
was Inigo Jones, who came over to England in 
the train of a foreign princess. He must have 
come of a good family or he would not have 
been attached to the Court. How the architects 
of those days were remunerated he had no idea, 
except that he thought they were not particu- 

ly well remunerated, and he doubted whether 
the system of payment in vogue at that time 
would be better than the present five per cent. 


system. He agreed with the President that it | C°™@me une chasse, tout au bout de la terrasse et si 
pes ee png Rap ete | — minds when they saw a living man standing in 


ciel enflammé<, étoilant d’étincelles les maisons de | the midst of an electric storm, receiving un- 


would have been better if the work of the 
period under discussion had been more homo- 


mind that would have regulated general matters 
of design, even if it did not regulate detail. 
Had that been the case, the work would have 
been more even in merit than that shown in 
many of the buildings of the period. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts starts. with a 
sympathetic article on MHenriquel Dupont, 
the late eminent engraver, by M. Alfred de 
Lostalet, with impressions from some of his 
engravings. ‘‘ Rembrandt et )’Art Italien” is 
the subject of an article by M. Eugéne Miintz, 
in which the writer endeavours to trace the 
influence on Rembrandt’s style of the collection 
of Italian engravings which he is known to 
have possessed. A significant comparison is 
made between an engraving of a dead Christ 
by Mantegna and that of the corpse in 
Rembrandt's ‘Lesson in Anatomy by Dr. 
Deymann,” in each of which the dead body is 
foreshortened in the same position, with the 
feet towards the spectator. Facsimiles are 
given of a sketch by Rembrandt after Da 
Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper” and of a study (an 
etching) by him after Correggio’s ‘“‘ Antiope.” 
‘* Coysevox et le Grand Condé” is the subject 
of an article by M. Germain Bapst, illustrated 
by an engraving of a bust of Condé by the 
sculptor. 

In the A7vt Jowrnal Mr. Aymer Vallance’s 
third article on the ‘‘ Furnishing and Decoration 
of the House” deals with “the Fireplace,” and 
the illustrations, as examples of what may be 
done in fireplace furnishing in a moderate way, 
are all pleasing and in good taste. For the 
treatment of the fireplace in summer the writer 
suggests a brass or copper repoussé shutter 
made to fit the opening, as better than anything 
that has hitherto been tried. An article on 
‘Paris Pleasure Resorts—the Marne” is illus- 
trated by sketches which tend to make one 
resolve to go for a row on the Marne next time 
one goes to Paris. Mr. Wilfrid Meynell con- 
tributes an article on Mr. Stanhope Forbes, with 
engravings from some of his pictures. 

In the Magazine of Art Mr. Lewis F. Day 
contributes the article on “ Artistic Homes,” 
dealing with wall-papers, and illustrated by 
some good designs, of which the ‘‘ Wethenden ” 
pattern, by Mr. A. B. Pite, is one of the best and 
most powerful. Some engravings are given of 
the Old Masters recently at the Royal Academy, 
and Part I. of an article on ‘‘ The Art Treasures 
of the Comédie Francaise,” by Mr. Theodore 
Child, is illustrated by two engravings of 
interiors in the celebrated house. The frontis- 
piece to the number is an etching by M. Chauvel 
from a picture of Troyon’s. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes contains a long 
and well - written article by M. Gaston 
Deschamps, entitled ‘‘Un Séjour a Athénes.” 
His description of the first blank disappoint- 
ment on arrival at the station amid a collection 
of huts is feelingly told, as also his full satis- 
faction with the Parthenon remains when he 
attained to them. This paragraph, an eloquent 
tribute to the beauty of the famous temple, we 
may quote :— 


“¢ Si ruiné, si délabré, si émietté, qu’il soit, malgré 
ses trous béans, l’énorme lézarde qu’il fendu en 
deux et quia jeté 4 terre, dans un péle-méle des 
décombres, les colonnes écroulées et les chapiteaux 
brisés, le Parthénon reste la plus belle demeure que 
les hommes aient construite, pour y abriter l’effigie 
visible de Dieu. Il est l’idéal de la perfection 
logique. Jamais peut-étre l’esprit humain n’a rem- 
porté sur le désordre des choses une plus belle vic- 
toire, que le jour ov il a concu cet équilibre stable, 
ou il a atteint la beauté non par un furtif éclair 
d’imagination et de fantaisie, mais par l’effort de 
la pensée, la précision du calcul, par la splendeur 
de cette harmonie supérieure que les Grecs appel- 
laient, d’un si beau mot, l’ewrythmie.... Au- 
cune gravure, aucun tableau, ne peuvent donner 
lidée de cette merveille. Il faut admirer les temples 
de l’Acropole, dans le clair décor ov ils ont fleuri, 
sous le chaud soleil quia doré leurs marbres, sous 
le ciel en féte, qui baigne d’azur vay Mp Sago leurs 
colonnes et leurs frontons, Vers la fin du jour, les 
rayons oblique dorent de lueurs fauves la facade 
sévere du Parthenon ; le Temple d’Erechthée pro- 
file sur Vhorison vermeil ses hautes et minces 
colonnes ioniques, qui ressemblent 4 des tiges de 
fleur. Le Temple de la Victoire-sans-Ailes, si petit 
qu’on le prendrait presque pour une chapelle, brille 


précipices. Peu a p 





geneous,—if there had been one controlling 


Salonique de Jarges et aveuglantes splendeurs. 
Salamine, toute violette, flotte dans le. pourpre et 
Yor.” 


The Revue Générale (Brussels) includes the 
eighth and apparently the last of the series of 
“Lettres du Floride” by M. Victor Watteyne, 
which are written with a great deal of spirit 
and give an interesting glimpse into a part of 
the United States not yet very much known in 
England. 

In the English magazines there are naturally 
various papers in relation to the County Council. 
The Contemporary contains an optimist article 
by Lord Hobhouse, who is an out-and-out 
‘* Progressive,” and declares that in fact the 
Progressives want real municipal government 
and the Moderates merely want a repetition of 
the Board of Works. To this it may be replied 
that the Board of Works at all events did more 
practical work in the way of London improve- 
ments than the L.C.C. has yet done. This 
article may be compared with that in the 
Nineteenth Centwry by Mr. John Burns, who 
openly professes that he considers his duty as a 
County Councillor to be to improve the wages 
and shorten the hours of labour of the working- 
classes, and that he is paid a salary by a 
representative body of his fellow-workmen to 
enable him to maintain his place in the 
Council and look after their interests ; and that 
is Mr. Burns’s notion of the objects of the County 
Council. Mr. Prothero makes a reply to the 
article in the same number, which might have 
been made a good deal more effective in certain 
points than it is ; but then the writer was under 
restrictions as to good taste and reasonableness 
which do not affect Mr. John Burns. In the 
New Review “the impeachment” of the L.C.C. 
is written by Mr. T. G. Fardell and “the 
defence” by Mr. C. Harrison. The former 
maintains that economy has only been realised 
by the last Council because it has neglected to 
carry out public works which were called for. 
Mr. Harrison retorts that there is no improve- 
ment asked for which has not been carried out. 
(What about the Strand and Holborn?) Mr. 
Fardell asserts that the Blackwall Tunnel was 
only wrung from the Council, and that as a set- 
off they refused to contribute to the southern 
approach to the Tower Bridge, without which 
it must be all but useless. Mr. Harrison’s best 
point is his praise of the arduous work done by 
the committees, in which he is probably 
justified. 

Lord Kelvin’s article in the Fortnightly seems 
to have been suggested by Mr. Crookes’s article 
of last month, in that it opens by a reference to 
the vitality of ‘“‘the perpetual motion” in “ the 
scientific imagination.” It should be read asa 
corrective by those who are inclined to be 
thrown off their mental balance by the sen- 
sational and striking experiments of Mr. Tesla. 
While there is little that is new in the article 
there is much that is true, and its modest and 
temperate tone is particularly refreshing. Lord 
Kelvin gives some interesting anecdotes of 
Sadi Carnot, and mentions,— what is not 
generally known,— that from some of his 
posthumous papers it appears that he had 
thought out for himself the principle of the 
conservation of energy, and discovered the 
identity of heat and work. At the close of the 
article is re-iterated the conclusion that 
“ within a finite period of time past the earth 
must have been, and within a finite period of 
time to come, must again be unfit for the 
habitation of man as at present constituted, 
unless operations have been, and are to be, 
performed which are impossible under the laws 
governing the known operations going on at 
present in the material world.” 

Mr. J. E. H. Gordon runs some risk of 
being taken seriously when he hoaxes the 
Nineteenth Century with what is very like a 
promise of perpetual motion. To the initiated, 
the confusion he deliberately makes between 
force, energy, and power will supply a clue 
to his intention, but it is to be feared that 
the majority of his readers will no more notice 
it than Mark Twain’s readers in a similar case 
observed the peculiar and suggestive arrange- 
ment of the hands of the “ petrified man.” 
Moreover, Mr. Gordon hardly keeps up the joke 
throughout, but drifts into giving a serious 
account of Mr. Tesla’s remarkable experiments. 
The conclusion is, however, an excellent parody 
of the bathos of newspaper science :—‘ Few 
who attended Mr. Tesla’s lecture will forget the 
possibilities which seemed to open to their 
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ning, and waving above his head a tube, through 
which the very life blood of creation pulsed, in 
waves of purple fire.” 

Macmilians’ publishes an article by the Rev. 
Harry Jones on “Hours of Labour,’ which 
seems rather worded with the view of con- 
veying the writer's sympathy with the working 
man’s desire for shorter hours, without com- 
mitting himself to any definite expression of 
opinion. 

In Longmans is ashort charming article by 
poor Richard Jefferies, on the lions in Tra- 
falgar-square, which struck him as the one out- 
door work of art worth getting enthusiastic 
about in London. This is a little overstating 
it, perhaps, but he draws an eloquent contrast 
between the hurry and bustle of London life 
constantly streaming past, ‘‘ and in the midst 
the calm lions, dusky, unmoved, full always of 
the one grand idea that was infused into 
them.” The article is at least such a one as 
only an original and fervid mind could have 
produced. 

The English Illustrated Magazine contains 
an article on “The Queen’s Riviera Residence,” 
with illustrative sketches of scenery which are 
not, however, of very special interest or excel- 
lence. An article on ‘‘The Royal Mews” con- 
veys some information upon a historic London 
establishment, with illustrations of two or 
three of the State carriages, of which it may 
be said that the “semi-State” coach, built by 
Hatton, who was Lord Mayor of Dablin at the 
time of the Queen and Prince Consort’s visit in 
1852, is a much better piece of design in a 
general way than the State coach, though the 
latter was designed by no less a person than Sir 
William Chambers. State coaches, like other 
State articles, seldom escape the reproach of 
being gewgaw, and this is no exception. The 
panels were painted by Cipriani. Mr. H. M. 
Cundall contributes a brief article on The 
Speaker’s Mace, with illustrations of that and 
two other maces, now in Jamaica. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine is a very able 
article by Mr. Hume Nisbet on “ Illustrative 
Art, Past and Present,” to which we have not 
space to refer further, but which is well worth 
reading by any who are interested in the 
subject. 

The Cornhill Magazine devotes a short and 
useful article to an account of ‘‘How the 
Egyptian Monuments were read,” meaning we 
presume the inscriptions on the monuments. 
The Antiguary continues various serial articles 
before noticed, and contains one on “The 
Tombs of the Kings of England” and one on 
‘* Prehistoric Rome” by Canon Isaac Taylor.” 
* Lettering on the Helmets of Effigies” is the 
subject of another article. 

The Century opens with a very well-written 
and very enthusiastic article on “St. Paul’s,” 
which should be read by Englishmen with 
sympathy and admiration. It is signed by 
M. G. van Rensselaer, and illustrated by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. The article is partly his- 
torical and partly critical, and the criticism is 
very able and discriminating. The writer 
thoroughly appreciates Wren’s greatness, with- 
out being blind to the defects of his famous 
building The writer considers the outer dome 
Wren’s great triumph. 


‘The merits of the exterior far outweigh its 
defects, for though we may object to certain fea- 
tures and arrangements, the church as a whole 
never fails to impress in the profoundest way both 
the eye and the imagination. It is a magnificent 
building, and we cannot always say as much of 
buildings in which we discover fewer special faults. 
People who have no eye for the picturesque some- 
times complain of its colour, or rather of the way 
in which smoke and soot have altered its colour. 
But fresh in the first whiteness of its Portland 
stone, it could hardly have been as imposing as to- 
day, when great streaks and patches of inky black 
accentuate the pallor of more sheltered portions.” 


The interior views by Mr. Pennell are particu- 
larly admirable specimens of illustration. In 
the same magazine Mr. S:illman’s series of 
articles on “Italian Old Masters” deals this 
month with Giorgione, and is accompanied by 
two engravings, the “ Knight of Malta” and “St. 
Liberalis.” Two articles on the great pianist 
Paderewski, the one biographical and the other 
critical, with two portraits, will interest some 
of our readers. 

In Scribner's Magazine Mr. W. A. Coffin con- 
cludes his series of three papers on “ American 
Illustrations of To-day,” with engravings illus- 
trating the work of various American artists. 
Other articles of special interest are “ The 
Water-route from Chicago to the Ocean,” by 
Lieut. C. C. Rogers; “Small Country Places ” 


by Mr. Samuel Parsons, jan.; “Paris Theatres 
and Concerts” by Mr. W. F. Apthorp; and 
“Speed in Locomotives,” three very interesting 
papers under one heading, giving the results of 
special inquiry and experiment on the subject, 
and leading to the conclusion that we are not 
likely to get higher,on the whole, than the 
highest speeds now habitually run. 

In Harper is an interesting and picturesquely- 
written article on ‘‘ The Capitals of the North- 
West,” describing some towns whose very 
names are as yet unfamiliar to Englishmen, 
and a well-illustrated article by Mr. Walter 
Besant on “The London of George II.,” a con- 
tinuation of the series of historical articles on 
London which he has been contributing to 
Harper, and which will make a valuable book 
if published collectively. 
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Illustrations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD CHESTER.* 
III.— THE CRYPT IN WATERGATE-STREET. 


sglli HIS remarkable double crypt is sup- 
ej Beil ~=posed to have been built by Ranulph 
9.8)} de Blondville, sixth Norman Earl 
of Chester, about the year 1180; it runs 
under a substantial modern house, which was 
for many years the residence of Mr. Patti- 
son Ellames, who was Mayor of Chester in 
1770, and is situated between the well known 
‘‘God’s Providence House,” and the family 
mansion of the Leches of Carden. Its direction 
is north and south; it had one entrance at the 
north-west angle, and a door at the opposite 
extremity seen in the illustration, which appa- 
rently at one time communicated with a crypt 
in Bridge-street, this last was cleared of rubbish 
in 1839. Inthe walls are three aumbreys, one 









in the south, seen behind the figures, which is | 


smaller than the others, and in it one of the 
hinges remains in situ, the others are on the 
east side, and all are in very good preservation. 
The dimensions of the crypt are as follows :— 
Length, 44 ft.; breadth, 22 ft.; and height to 
the groining, 11 ft. The crypt was used as the 
Customs’ bonded cellar, No. 5, from the time 
that the Bonding Act came into operation, until 
the month of February, 1864. Itis now occu- 
pied by Messrs. Quellyn, Roberts, & Co., wine 
merchants. 

A few doors lower down Watergate-street, 
there is a small single crypt, of similar construc- 
tion, also forming part of Messrs. Roberts & 
Co.’s premises. THOMAS P. IVISON. 





GRANDTULLY CASTLE, PERTHSHIRE. 


THE drawing shows the proposed additions 
delineated at the request of Mr. Walter 
Fotheringham, ‘of that ilk” and of Forfar, 
N.B., to whom the castle has recently reverted 
through a very ancient entail. 

The castle is intended as the future residence 
of Lady Stewart, widow of the late owner. It 
is a very ancient structure, and is believed to 
be the original of the old castle (Tully-Veolan) 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott in ‘“ Waverley.” 
The tower portion is the old part. The plan, 
the architects write, ‘is uninstructive and 
uninteresting, and merely worked out to con- 
form with the slopes of the ground”; that is 
their answer to our regnest for a plan. 





INDIAN DECORATIVE DETAIL. 


THESE examples of balustrades from Indian 
buildings are reproduced from the “ Jeypore 
Portfolio of Architectural Details,” and are 
referred to in an article on that publication on 
another page. 





THE HALL OF THE WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY OF BRODERERS. 


THE original building of the Broderers’ Com- 
pany dates back to the tenth century, when 
it formed part of a monastery; and during 
the excavations in forming the basement traces 
of Roman work were found, also pottery and 
glass of that period, whilst several loads of 
human bones were removed. 

The increased value of land in the City is 
remarkably shown by the fact that in the year 
1291 the site upon which the new Hall stands 
was bought bya certain William de Herlake 








* For preceding views of this series, see Builder for 
Feb. 6 and Feb. 27 last. 
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and Agnes his wife, in fee simple, for 10 marks 
It is now, in all probability, worth 20,0007, 
The front of the building is of Portland stone 
and, with the exception of the ground floor 
story, has been kept plain on account of the 
narrowness of the street and the height of the 
building. The lower portion, however, formi 
the entrance, has been enriched with the arms 
of the Company, and also of the master and 
wardens. The lobby is richly treated with 
Roman mosaic and a moulded frieze with figures 
representing the ancient art or mystery of em- 
broidery. In the upper part of the building is 
a large dining-hall capable of accommodatin 
100 persons, and the necessary offices in con. 
nexion therewith. Inasmuch as the Compan 
have now but little use for a hall, the premises 
have been erected to suit the requirements of 
Messrs. Morley, the well-known Manchester 
warehousemen. 

The hall was rebuilt from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architect of 
the Company, Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon. The 
contractor was Mr. D. Charteris, of Westminster. 
The carving, and also the plaster frieze, were 
excellently carried out by Mr. Gilbert Seale, 
and the mosaic by Messrs. Simpson, of St, 
Martin’s-lane. 

The drawing from which the illustration has 
been taken was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
of 1890. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH SCHOOLS, 
CANONBURY. 


THIS view shows an addition to the old 
schools attached to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Canonbury. 

The new building is planned so that it might 
be used in conjunction with the old rooms for 
concerts, entertainments, and for other parochial 
purposes. 

The work throughout is of a plain and simple 
character. Stock bricks for facing walls have 
been used both internally and externally. The 
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interior joinery is stained and varnished. Shor- 
land’s ventilating stoves are used for warming 
purposes. 

The freehold site was a gift from the Marquess 
of Northampton. cae 

The Bishop of Bedford opened the building 
last year, and expressed his approval of the 
arrangements generally. 

Messrs. McCormick & Sons, of Canonbury, 
were the builders, and Mr. Arthur Ardron, 
of London, is the architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At a meeting of this Association on the Ist 
inst.,a paper was read by Mr. T. W. F’. Newton on 
“ Architectural Poetry.” In his opening remarks 
Mr. Newton said that his object was to draw 
attention to the aid afforded to an architect by 
the study of the imaginative descriptions of 
architecture and the kindred arts to be found 
in English verse, and he wished to point out 
that the ideas therein contained would often 
prove of great value to the man who was con- 
versant with the facts and necessities of the 
works under his control, and could combine the 
poetry with the practice. Mr. Newton then 
gave a large number of quotations showing from 
what widely different points of view the poets 
have regarded the art of architecture. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual business meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on the Ist inst., the President, 
Mr. William J. Anderson, in the chair. The 
Committee’s report on the past sessions work 
shows that the affairs of the Association are in 
a satisfactory condition. There 1s member- 








ship of eighty-nine; the syllabus of essays, 
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lectures, and visits were carried out with 
almost no variation; and notwithstanding 
heavy expenditure in improvements in the 
rooms, there still remains a balance in hand. 
The following gentlemen were elected as the 
office-bearers for the coming session :—Honorary 
President, Mr. William Forrest Salmon, 
F.R.LB.A.; President, Mr. Alexander M’Gibbon ; 
Vice-president, Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, 
M.A.; Secretaries, Mr. L. Douglas Penman and 
Mr. John White; Treasurer, Mr. Andrew Muir- 
head; Librarian, Mr. George 8S. Hill; Com- 
mittee, Mr. William J. Anderson, Mr. Robert J. 
Gildard, Mr. Andrew Robertson, and Mr. 
William Watson. 

LIVERP9OL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At a 
meeting of this Society held on the 7th inst., in 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, a paper 
was read by Mr. Damer Harrisson, F.R.C.S.,.on 
‘Prehistoric Rome.” His remarks were illus- 
trated by lantern views, showing the rude 
artistic efforts of the early Romans. The in- 
telligent interpretation of these, and of the 
names of places and things, seemed to eluci- 
date much of the early history of the Romans 
in a way that was novel and attractive. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYORS.—The monthly meeting of this 
Society was held at the School of Art on Tues- 
day night. Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers pre- 
sided, in the absence of the President, Mr. 
Innocent, and Mr. J. A. Gotch, of Kettering, read 
a paper entitled, “‘ How they Built in Shaks- 
peare’s Time.” This paper was read before the 
Architectural Association of London on the 4th 
inst., and is fully reported on another page. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


THE third spring visit of the Association was 
‘held on Saturday afternoon, March 5, when, by 
the kindness of Sir Arthur Blomfield, the works 
in connexion with the new nave to St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and the old building were visited 
by a large party of members, under the guidance 
of Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, jun., honorary sec- 
retary. The removal of the old nave which had 
disgraced this church for a period of fifty years 
has been welcomed by all architects, and its 
place will be taken by a nave of six bays, with 
side aisles and a south entrance. A small portion 
of the walls and foundations of the Early 
English nave has been discovered and care- 
fully incorporated in the new work. The 
walls are faced on the exterior with flints, 
and the stone used is Bath, Weldon, and 
Ancaster. The nave walls and arcade 
are hardly above the caps of the columns, and 
‘consequently little can be seen of the work at 
present, and comment must, therefore, be 
reserved. It is to be hoped that the contem- 
plated restoration of the north transept will be 
proceeded with; the walls are in very bad 
structural repair, and the interest of the old 
building does not lie in this quarter. The care- 
fal examination of the old choir is always in- 
teresting, with its altar-screen erected by Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, and its tombs, most 
notable of which is that of Gower, the poet, 
who died in 1402. Some interesting burials have 
taken place in this church. Amongst them 
Edmund Shakspeare, 1607, brother of the 
poet; John Fletcher, 1625, who collaborated 
with Beaumont ; and Philip Hemlow, 1615. 


ai - 


*x" It has been represented to us on the 
part of the Architectural Association that 
critical remarks in some of these reports of 
visits of the Association have given offence to 
the owners or architects of buildings, who have 
Supposed them to emanate from the Associa- 
tion, which has been accused of getting permis- 
S10n to visit a building, and then criticising it. 
To prevent any such misconception, we beg to 
Say that the reports of these visits are made at 
Our request by a contributor who is responsible 
only to the Editor of this journal, and that the 
Architectural Association officially has no con- 
cern whatever with them.—Ep. 


pe 


LINLITHGOW PaLace.—A meeting of the Linlith- 
~ Town Council was held on Tuesday night, 
when, on the motion of Bailie M‘Alpine, it was 
agreed that the whole Council act as a committee 
2 co-operate with the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society, and any other parties interested in the 
Matter, with the view of inducing the Government 

augment the sum which had been voted for the 
tepairs on the Linlithgow Palace.—Scotsman. 





DEMONSTRATIONS ON GREEK 
SCULPTURE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In her fifth lecture,* Miss Eugénie Sellers 
dealt mainly with the two temples of Artemis 
at Ephesus. The older temple dates from the 
sixth century, and was itself no doubt built 
about some still older shrine, where Artemis 
was worshipped in her distinctively Asiatic 
character as a nature goddess. Herodotus 
says that some of the columns were dedicated 
to the goddess by Croesus, the truth of which 
statement has now been proved by tune frag- 
ments of an inscription to this effect discovered 
on the moulding at the foot of one of the 
drums, The drums were separated from the 
plinth by a deep double moulding, and were 
surmounted by Ionic columns. It is now clear 
that the drums were sculptured, for fragments 
of figures, recalling the type of the figures 
of the Harpy Tomb, have been found, rough 
at the back, and moreover convex. This 
proves the antiquity of this custom ; yet, before 
excavations had established this, Pliny’s state- 
ment that Skopas sculptured one of the drums 
of the later temple at Ephesus was discredited 
on the ground that such a practice belonged to 
a debased style of ait. Numerous fragments 
have been found of the sculptures of the 
cornice, which has been wonderfully restored 
by Mr. Murray. In these Asiatic temples, 
which were, however, the work of Greek artists, 
the sculptures are far more lavishly disposed 
than in Greek temples, being found, as here, on 
the cornice and the drums, and as or the Nereid 
monument, and elsewhere on the architrave. 
This may possibly be due to the greater abun- 
dance of means in Asia Minor rather than to 
any difference of taste. 

The second temple at Ephesus was built in 
the fourth century, on the destruction of the 
first by fire. Here, again, excavations have 
brought to light fragments of sculptured drums, 
in the figures of which, as in the figures of the 
Mausoleum frieze, we can recognise the charac- 
teristics, at any rate, of the style of Skopas. 
Miss Sellers discussed the subjects of these 
sculptures, and also, as usual, dealt somewhat 
fully with the question of technique. 

In conclusion, she spoke of the sculptured 
frieze of the Temple of Athena at Priene, which 
represents a combat between Greeks and 
giants. This is the last development of Greek 
sculptures in relief, and in the rounded figures, 
and in their excessive activity, we find an 
affinity with the work of the Pergamene school. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association on the 
2nd inst., Mr. J. W. Grover, F.8.A., in the 
chair, several curious brooches of bronze 
recently found in the City, in deep excavations, 
were exhibited by Mr. Macmichael. Mr. T. 
Blashill described a remarkable mould for cast- 
ing leaden figures of St. Thomas-a-Becket, 
discovered beneath the foundations of a building 
at Hall, by Mr. J. Simons, who, at Mr. Blashill’s 
suggestion, has presented it to the British 
Museum. Facsimile casts were produced. Mr. 
Earle Way communicated a notice of the dis- 
covery of portions of the palace erected by the 
Duke of Suffolk in Southwark, to receive his 
wife, the sister of Henry VIII., and the widow 
of King Louis. Several fragments of elaborately- 
moulded terra-cotta have been met with, some of 
which were prodaced. A number of crucibles, 
apparently for making money, have also been 
found close to the palace in the Mint. A por- 
tion of carving, supposed to be from the Church 
of St. Margaret, Southwark, demolished in the 
sixteenth century, has also been found on 
another site. Mr. Oliver exhibited a crucifix 
in cast-iron, which led to a discussion and the 
enumeration of the oldest-known examples in 
this material. The Chairman referred to several 
fire-backs which were made in the Weald of 
Sussex early in the seventeenth century for 
exportation to the Low Countries. A paper was 
then read by Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A., descriptive 
of some Roman pottery which was found at Don- 
caster in 1885, on the erection of the Yorkshire 
Bank. Among several examples of usual type, a 
curious grey pottery has been found with 
peculiar frillings of raised slip laid on to the 
surface, which has seldom been noticed else- 
where. The second paper, on Bracebridge 
Church, Lincoln, was by Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.8.A., who passed in review some objections 
that have been made to his assertion that the 


* For brief notes of the previous lectures, see Builder, 
pp. 141, 164, 184, ante. 











two well-known Lincoln churches of St. Peters- 
at-Gowts, and St. Mary-le-Wigford are of Saxon 
date. At Bracebridge an Early Norman tower 
occurs added to an Early Saxon church, and he 
pointed out various technical details common 
to Norman work which appear in this tower, 
and which would equally have appeared in the 
other two were they of Norman date. The 
comparison of the three churches appears con- 
clusively to confirm the Saxon age of the two 
first, as well as that of the body of the latter, 
there being a general resemblance of workman- 


ship. 





COMPETITIONS. 


THE INSTITUTE “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
ConDUCT OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETI- 
TIONS.”—At a special general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Mon- 
day evening last, the amended paperof “ Sug- 
gestions” having been taken as read, it was 
resolved “‘ That the principle of the amended 
Paper of ‘Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions’ be adopted; and 
that it be left to the Council to issue the 
same as an Institute Paper, after due con- 
sideration of the suggestions made at that 
Meeting.” 

NEW GENERAL HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM.— 
A meeting of the General Committee for the 
new General Hospital, Birmingham, was held 
on the 8th inst., in the Reception Room of the 
Council House, Birmingham, to receive the 
adjudication of the Building Committee and 
their assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, K A., on 
the competitive designs sent in for the new 
hospital. The Building Committee recom- 
mended that the first premium of 150/. should be 
awarded to the architect of the plans numbered 
‘* 1,” the second premium of 100/. to the architect 
of plans “ No. 2,” and the third premium of 502, 
to the architect of plans “‘No 6B.” The recom- 
mendation having been moved and seconded, 
was agreed to. The envelopes containing the 
names of the three prize winners were then 
opened, and it transpired that the first pre- 
miated design was by Mr. W. Henman, of 
Birmingham ; the second design that of Messrs. 
Worthington & Elgood, of Manchester ; and the 
third design that of Mr. F. Barlow Osborn, of 
Birmingham. 

NORTHFLEET C®&METERY CHAPELS —Four- 
teen designs were received by the Local 
Board for these buildings, and at a meeting 
on Tuesday last the plans of Mr. J. T. 
Walford were accepted. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY: 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
in the Council-Room of the Royal Iastitute of 
British Architects, Conduit-street, on Tuesday 
afternoon last, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting 
having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. H. B. Verity, the Assistant-Secretary, 
then read the annual report, which was as 
follows :— 


‘‘Gentlemen,— Your Council are gratified at 
being able to again congratulate you upon the 
satisfactory condition of the Society. As in the 
previous year, the invested capital has been in- 
creased during the year 1891, although your 
Council regret to state that the subscribers have 
not increased in the number which might have 
been anticipated. Fortunately, the demands upon 
the funds have not been so great, the number of 
applicants being less than that in the two previous 
years. It cannot be expected, however, that the 
demands on the funds will in future years diminish, 
and substantial and continuous additions to the list 
of subscribers is most desirable. The ‘ Red Book’ 
is sent to every new member of the Institute, and it 
is to be hoped that as the members of that body 
increase in number the subscribers to the Society 
may increase in at the least a like ratio. 

During the past twelve months seven meetings 
have been held by your Council ; three pensions of 
201. each have been paid; and 339/. have been dis- 
tributed among twenty-two persons. The number 
of persons who have received grants is less than in 
some previous years, but the benefit afforded has 
not decreased. In several instances permanent 
good has been effected by timely and substantial 
grants to architects and architects’ assistants ; and 
thus the hope expressed by your Council in the last 
Annual Report, ‘to be the better able to assist 
those to whom aid will be of permanent service, and 
to more effectually relieve temporary embarrass- 
ment,’ has been fulfilled. It is, therefore, hoped 
that members of the profession not subscribers will, 
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realising the good done by the Society, show re- 
cognition of it in a practical form. 

The subscriptions received in 1891 amounted to 
3131. 17s., as against 3172. received in 1890; while 
the donations show an increase of 27/., being 57/., 
as against 30/. received during the previous year. 
Among the contributors of donations were :—Mr. 
William Emerson, Mr. W. Milford Teulon 
(Leamington), Mr. H. C. Boyes, Mr. Robert 
Sawyer, Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe (Cambridge), and 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects. The Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
have become subscribers of twenty guineas, while 
the Architectural Association and the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of lreland continue their 
subscriptions of ten guineas and three guineas 
respectively. 

With reference to the capital of the Society, your 
Council have the satisfaction to state that they were 
enabled in December last to invest 320/, 12s. 6d. in 
the purchase of Caledonian Railway 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock, making the total capital of the 
Society 8,212/. 6s., namely, invested in Stocks (at 
cost price), 8,199/. 2s. 4d., and cash 13/. 3s. 8d. 

The Income Account and Balance-sheet for the 
year ended December 31, 1891, duly audited by 
Mr. Fred. W. Hunt and Mr. George Judge, are 
herewith submitted. 

Your Council regret to have to record the deaths 
of Mr. Thomas Verity, a Member of the Council, 
who had been a generous subscriber since 1881 ; 
Mr. T. Searancke Archer; Mr. P. C. Hardwick, 
F.S.A., a subscriber since 1871; and Mr. Harry 
Oliver, a contributor to the Society for forty-one 
years, who served on the Council from 1874 to 1877. 

Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., who held 
office as Hon. Treasurer from 1885 to 1889, resigns 
his seat on the Council, to the regret of his col- 
leagues, and the following gentlemen retire by 
rotation,—namely, Mr. Samuel Hill, Mr. Reginald 
St. A. Roumieu, Mr. George Scamell, F.G.S., and 
Mr. Lewis Solomon. To fill these vacancies and 
that caused by the decease of Mr. Thomas Verity, 
your Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
H. H. Collins, Mr. Thomas Harris, Mr. W. Hilton 
Nasb, Mr. J. G. Finch Noyes, Mr. Andrew Oliver, 
Mr. C. J. Shoppee, all of whom have consented to 
serve if elected. 

Your Council cannot conclude without again 
urging the claims of the Society upon the pro- 
fession generally, and in particular upon the mem- 
bers of the Institute,—to all of whom, whether 
contributors or not, the ‘Red Book’ containing 
this Report, the By-laws, and list of contributors, 
&c., will be forwarded as soon as practicable.” 


The income account and balance-sheet, audited 
by Mr. George Judge and Mr. F. W. Hunt, were 
also read. From these we learn that during the 
year ended December 31 last, 60/. was paid to 
three pensioners, and 339/. was expended in 
grants to applicants for help. The expenses of 
management, including printing, advertising, 
Assistant Secretary’s salary, &c., amounted to 
521. 9s. 6d., 2002, had been transferred to capital 
account, and a balance of 46/. 6s. lld. was 
carried forward to the current year’s account. 
The receipts for the year, including’ 1381. 9s. 9d. 
brought forward from last account, amounted to 
6972. 16s. 5d., including 245/.9s. 8d, dividends 
on stock, and 313/. 17s. for subscriptions. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, said things were so 
far satisfactory that they had been able to add 
to their capital account to a certain extent, but 
he regretted to say that that was not due to 
any increase in receipts, but to the fact that no 
great demand had been made upon the funds 
during the past year. He thought it was a very 
unsatisfactory reflection that there were so few 
subscribers,—only about 225. The Institute 
itself numbered between 1,300 and 1,400 mem- 
bers; and then there were the architects un- 
happily outside the Institute, who might fairly 
be expected to subscribe, seeing that the 
benefits of the Society were not restricted to 
those who were members of the Institute. He 
thought that the limited number of subscribers 
to the Society was discreditable to the profes- 
sion as a body. 

Mr. George Scamell seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth moved a vote of thanks 
to the outgoing members of the Council, and 
expressed regret at the retirement of Professor 
Hayter Lewis, owing to ill-health. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Hebb, 
and agreed to. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Scamell, Messrs. H. H. Collins, Thomas 
Harris, W. Hilton Nash, J. G. Finch Noyes, 
Andrew Oliver, and C. J. Shoppee were elected 
to supply the six vacancies on the Council. 

Mr. Arthur Cates was re-elected Treasurer, 
Messrs. Percival Currey and John Hebb were 
elected Auditors, and Mr. William H. White was 
re-elected Hon. Sec. During the proceedings, 


highly of the way in which the accounts were 
kept by the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Verity. 
Votes of thanks were given to the retiring 
Auditors, to the Institute for the use of its 
rooms, and to the Chairman, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon, 
London: John Murray. 1891. 


Wrell> early as 1859 Murray began to 
extend the sway of his handbooks 
cs over the Land of Ind. In that 
year two volumes appeared,—one for Madras 
and the other for Bombay. These were 
followed by two more, for Bengal and the 
Punjab; making four volumes in all for India. 
The handbook just published is an effort to 
produce a guide-book for the whole of India 
and Ceylon in one volume. To accomplish this 
the work has been re-written, and the four 
volumes condensed into the size of one of the 
previous four handbooks. The author’s name is 
given in the early edition as Edward B. East- 
wick; and although no name appears in the 
new edition, it is understood to be the work of 
the same writer, who is a high authority on the 
languages and literature of India. He has 
evidently bestowed great care in producing the 
present handbook, and he acknowledges the 
assistance he has received from men qualified 
to give information, including Dr. Burgess, who 
has had ample means of making himself 
acquainted with the architecture of India; to 
this it may be added that all the proofs have 
passed through the hands of Professor Forrest, 
of Calcutta. 
In compressing four volumes into one, it 
need scarcely be stated that much had to be 
left out ; but we have the peculiar fact to re- 
cord that the references to architectural 
remains have undergone the least curtailment, 
and in many cases extensive additions to these 
have been made. This results from the accu- 
mulation of knowledge since the early edition 
appeared. In 1859 the Archzological Survey 
Department did not exist. It was only in 1871 
that the first volume of ‘‘ Reports ” was pub- 
lished, and under Sir Alexander Cunningham’s 
direction twenty-two volumes have been given 
forth. There ‘are also the reports of the work 
of Dr. Burgess in the Bombay Presidency ; 
while Madras has also something to show 
regarding the archeology of that Presidency. 
The valuable material of all these labours 
has been freely used in compiling this new 
handbook, and this will account for the great 
accuracy it shows in treating of the various 
periods and styles of architecture to be found 
in Hindostan. This merit, unfortunately for 
the critic, leaves him but a limited opportunity 
for exhibiting what he may suppose to be his 
superior knowledge. 
The new handbook would have rejoiced the 
heart of Mr. Fergusson, had he been living now 
to see it. His constant grumble was that so few 
persons cared for Indian architecture ; he often 
said that “there are not above half-a-dozen 
persons in England who know anything about 
it, or who take the slightest interest in the sub- 
ject.” The early edition gives a very long list 
of books,—‘to be perused by the traveller 
before starting”; but there is not an archi- 
tectural one among them. The new handbook 
says that to enjoy the journey through India inan 
intelligent manner, books of reference are neces- 
sary—and the first among those recommended 
is Fergusson’s “ History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture”; this is followed by Burgess’s 
“Archeological Survey of Western India.” 
Here, a great change is manifest. The large 
numbers who now go every winter to India, 
prepared for the journey with such books in 
their portmanteaus, will have the architecture 
of India forced on their notice: and it may be 
presumed that many will be attracted and led 
to study the subject. 

In the introductory information there is a 
list of useful words, with their meaning and 
etymology; here again the architectural ten- 
dency is also apparent in some of the words 
given, as many of them arenecessary in the study 
of ancient remains. The author frequently, in 
reference to Indian temples, uses the word 
‘“‘pagoda.” This appears quaint and old- 
fashioned in the present day to those accus- 
tomed to the modern literature of Indian 
archeology. Although not a Chinese term, it 
is still applied to the peculiar towers of China. 
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of words is from the Persian, but-kadah, “an 
idol temple.” This explanation has g on 
usually accepted, but Sir Henry Yule, in his 
“Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases ” 
—one of the books recommended in the hand- 
book,—gives a long notice of this word, but he 
inclines to a derivation from bhagavat, or 
bhagavati. Dagoba is given as derived from 
deh, “‘ the body,” and gup, “to hide.” The usual 
form of the last syllable has been understood 
as from garbha, a “ matrix,” or “ receptacle,” 
for containing a relic. A Chaitya is the same 
as a Dagoba, only that in some cases the first 
was commemorative, and did not at all times 
contain a relic. The handbook defines this 
word as ‘‘a hall of assembly,” which is ve 
wide of the sense given to it by archxological 
writers. The Buddhist rock-cut temples that 
have a Chaitya in them, have been at times 
described as ‘‘ halls of assembly”; but this is 
doubtful, as it would imply a congregationa} 
worship ; while the plan of these caves would 
lead to the supposition that the worshippers 
walked along the left-hand aisle, went round 
the Chaitya at the end, and passed out again 
by the other aisle,—thus making a pradakshina 
or circumambulation, of the Chaitya, as if it 
were the altar of the Temple. 

As the architectural remains of India seem 
now to be among the principal attractions of 
the traveller, the introductory information would 
become much more useful if it contained a 
section, even a short one, giving a list of the 
principal styles, with approximate dates. A 
description of the parts of a temple would also. 
be useful; such distinctive features as those 
which belong to the northern and southern 
styles, or the Buddhist and Brahminical, would 
be valuable for a traveller to understand, and 
it would tend to increase his interest in the 
subject. 

In former times Central India and Rajputana 
were out of the route of travellers; now the 
railway has opened them up. There isa station 
at Bhilsa, from which the Sanchi Stupa can be 
easily visited. There is also a station at Chitor, 
which used to be known as “ Chittoregarh,”— 
a place no one interested in Indian architecture 
should fail to see. The old Jain Tower of Sri 
Allat would itself repay a visit to that city of 
ruins. The account given,—considering the 
space at the author’s disposal,—of the Moham- 
medan architecture of Delhi and Agra will be 
found to be a very good guide to these two 
localities. As might be expected, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra is praised far beyond its real 
merits, and here the handbook fails in being up 
to the latest knowledge by expressing a doubt 
as to who was the principal architect of this 
monument. Judge Keene has brought forward 
the authority of a work published in Rome in 
1653, written by an Eremite monk, named 
P. Maestro Fra Sebastian Manrique, who 
was in Agra before the Taj was ,finished,— 
that was in 1640,—and this author states 
that the architect ‘‘was a Venetian named 
Geronimo Verroneo, who came to India with 
the ships of the Portuguese, and who died 
in the city of Lahore a little before my arrival.” 
Manrique gives some details about his will, and 
the ‘“‘various models of very fine architecture” 
which he produced for Shah Jehan to select 
from,and that the Emperor was,—“ according to 
his barbarous and arrogant pride,”—dissatisfied 
with the “modesty” of the estimates. Shah 
Jehan ordered three krors of rupees to be spent, 
and when this “ wonderful sum” was finished 
the architect was to ask for more. Three krors 
would be equal to three millions sterling ; but the 
handbook, while giving one estimate close on 
this sum, quotes another account which gives 
18,465,186 rs.,—or little more than the half of 
the first. The handbook states that 30 lakhs, 
or 300,000/. was paid to the masons. The piercing 
of the marble, and fitting in of the precious 
stones which form the ornament, must have 
been a work of much time, but unless the 
Emperor’s magnificence, described above as his 
“arrogant pride,” had been imposed upon, it 
would be natural to suppose that these reputed 
sums have been largely exaggerated. 











I Tesori Sotterraneit dell’? Italia: Parte 
Quarta. PRoF. GUGLIELMO JERVIS, Turin: 
Ermanno Loescher. 

THE fourth and concluding part of this pains- 

taking work certainly deserves its second title: 

“a repertory of useful information.” It deals 

with the economical geology of Italy, and 

forms a goodly volume, crammed with statistics 
of Italian quarries, marbles, and building- 
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that (with one exception) are substantially 
complete. The whole of Italy and its islands 
js included, and is systematically noticed by 
rovinces and districts. Much information of 
interest and value is incidentally gathered in 
accessible form,—particularly as regards the 
materials used for both ancient and modern 
buildings aud works of art; many of these 
are illustrated. Prof. Jervis, who, if we 
mistake not, is of English extraction, is 
Curator of the Royal Industrial Museum at 
Turin. An accomplished geologist, he is evi- 
dently well qualified for the task, on which, we 
learn, he has laboured over five and thirty 
‘The work is well done. Its literary 
style is simple and direct ; there is a commend- 
able absence of “fine writing,” though this 
jarks in foot-notes, and fairly breaks out in 
the introduction. The printing is excellent; 
the abundant illustrations are generally good, 
_gometimes very good indeed. On the whole, 
the book is welcome, with a welcome that is 
ly relief; one cannot be too thankful when 
laborious years of compiling and condensing 
are found congenial by someone else. 

The bulk of the volume is naturally somewhat 
of a catalogue. The notices of more special 
places, however, amount to brief but valuable 
monographs. Thus, to Massa and Carrara 
nearly thirty pages are devoted, between sixty 
and seventy different quarries being mentioned 
by name, with statistics as to the different 
marbles, their density, weathering qualities, &c. 
There are woodcuts illustrative of the district 
and of famous works of art in Carrara marble, 
from a Roman bas-relief and altar to the Moses 
of Michelangelo, and the modern monument 
dedicated to Cavour at Turin. There are geo- 
logical notices of the Apuan Alps and the 
Carrara marble-beds, and historical notices of 
the quarrying in ancient and modern times. 
There is thus much interesting reading besides 
the dry bones of statistics. The geology is 
quite modern and up to date, the labours of 
Gerlach and Gastaldi being the basis of the 
author’s notes. Prof. Jervis, with quite ex- 
cusable complacency, points out that he has not 
hesitated to revise his own published opinions 
as to the origin of the crystalline metamorphic 
rocks. At the same time the revision is too 
sweeping. No geologist now will hesitate to 
accept the Apuan marbles as “ stratified sedi- 
mentary rock of marine origin, a compact lime- 
stone metamorphosed ”; but it is an unnecessary 
revulsion against the ultra-plutonism of former 
geologists to attribute the metamorphosis solely 
to “simple but extremely slow chemical action 
under enormous pressure.” Heat, also, must 
have been a potent factor, for the limestone is 
practically cooked. Instances all over the world 
are humerous, and we need not go further than 
Scotland to find marbles of precisely similar 
derivation. The author is also not quite correct 
in his note on the origin of serpentine. Dr. 
Sterry Hunt is probably alone in maintaining it 
to be an original, but not an eruptive rock; the 
consensus of opinion is practically unanimous 
that it isa metamorphic product [of an olivine- 
bearing eruptive rock]. One reads, too, with 
surprise that the bad weathering of some of the 
white crystalline marbles is due to carbonate of 
magnesia, The reverse is the accepted belief ; 
but Prof. Jervis considers the carbonate of mag- 
hesia to be isomorphic only, not isodynamic 
with the carbonate of lime, and tending, there- 
fore, to separate out. 

To architects and archzologists the frequent 
references to actual buildings and works of art, 

th ancient, medizval, and modern, will be a 
most interesting feature of the work. It is of 
great importance to have an authoritative state- 
ment as to the materials used for these and their 
origin, such as Prof. Jervis is able frequently to 
give. These notes are full of varied interest. 
Under « Carrara,” for instance, we are taken 
to the ancient walls of the Etruscan Luna, and 
are reminded of Michelangelo’s personal visits 
to the quarries for the blocks out of which he 
a the David, the Moses, and the Tombs 
ofthe Medici. On another side, the author's 
remark is to be noted that the price of marble 
might be reduced one-third, and the output 
— tenfold, were the industry not prac- 
ward, 2 Monopoly. One learns, too, that 

Sicilian marble” is the singular name given 
in England to the prod ~< 

products of two Carrara 

* mee The whole book is full of these most 
resting notes, of which a single further 
ee must suffice. Under ‘‘ Verona” we 
thea os Paragraph on the famous amphi- 
Gen (a building second only to the 
um), which affords very striking 


evidence of the fate of these grand remains 
during many centuries. A disastrous earth- 
quake, felt through most of Europe, shattered 
the external arcading in 793, and from the 
dislocated stones was derived the material not 
only for the walls of the city, but for many 
private dwellings. Still worse was the fate of 
the theatre, which fell in part in 895, killing 
forty persons. Thereupon, yielding to the 
prayers of the bishop and clergy and people 
(for once in harmony), the King Berengarius 
ordained its destruction. His quaint decree is 
given in extract, and is a very striking com- 
mentary on Medizval respect for antiquity. By 
it any one who ‘presumed to interfere in any 
way whatever with the “undertaking” was to 
be mulcted in twenty pounds of gold, refined and 
pure, so that every man might wreak his own 
sweet will upon the ruins, and without let or 
hindrance conduct to end the work he had 
begun. Truly, history has no need of either 
Goth or Vandal; time and again it seems the 
bridges of Verona have been rebuilt out of 
these two Roman works 

The whole of this side of the book is so 
interesting and useful that it might be with 
advantage extended and made much more com- 
plete. It is disappointing to have no single 
building in Venice thus identified with its 
original materials. The task, with collabora- 
tion, is possible, and would result in a standard 
work for the archzologist and architect. In 
any case, the want of an index to such 
buildings as are mentioned is greatly felt. It 
is the one serious omission to be noted, and 
should certainly be rectified when a new edition 
of the book is called for. 

It is a pity that its Introduction should mar 
this useful book. Not only are we harassed by 
“fine writing” and much architectural non- 
sense; we are launched, without profit, into 
controversy which is absurdly out of place. 
The author’s sweeping division of architectural 
history into three periods of 1,000 years each 
corresponds to nothing substantially true in 
either nature or art. The Temple of Jerusalem 
was not one of the “seven wonders of the 
world” of antiquity, though scarcely two 
writers agreed as to what these seven (?) 
wonders were. To discuss with conviction the 
bricks of which the Tower of Babel was built is 
fatuous; as well might we canvass the building 
stones of the Palace of Priam. Two pages 
after the Tower of Babel we are bewildered 
by a heated attack upon evolution, in which 
modern pathology is cited in refutation of 
Darwin. Thereis no need to follow Professor 
Jervis into this; but most readers will learn 
with surprise that the Darwinian theory is 
“hasty, grotesque, ill-founded,”and ‘‘dishonour- 
ing to man” ; also that, ‘‘ once admitted, it robs 
palzontological studies utterly of all their 
worth.” The reason of it all is not apparent, 
but the “Index Expurgatorius” still exists at 
the Vatican ; and from references, dragged in, to 
Holy Writ, one is tempted to ascribe it to the 
exigencies, not of science, but of creed. The 
learned Professor may or may not be in a posi- 
tion to consign the Darwinian theory to the 
limbo of unscientific extravagance, but in any 
case he should attempt the task elsewhere. 





(1) Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis; (2) 
The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias, 
§c., by EK. NAVILLE; and The Antiquities of 
Tell-el- Yahidiyeh, by F. Li. GRIFFITH ; (3) 
Bubastis, by EDOUARD NAVILLE; being an 
Extra and the Seventh and Eighth Memoirs 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. London : 
1889, 1890, 1891. ) 


THE publication from time to time of these 
excellent memoirs is in itself ample justification 
for the existence and support of. the Egypt 
Exploration Fand. With plans, sections, photo- 
graphic reproductions, and numerous plates of 
objects and hieroglyphic and other texts, it is 
possible to follow closely the results of the ex- 
cavations, and to consider at leisure the many 
problems they suggest. Since, also, many im- 
portant objects found during the excavations 
have been sent to this country and deposited 
in the British Museum, the study of them is 
greatly facilitated. 

The first of the volumes under notice, an 
extra memoir issued for 1889, treats of two 
hieroglyphic papyri, found by Mr. Petrie at 
Tanis. One of these, a sign papyrus, described 
by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, is the first native list of 
hieroglyphics that has come down to us from 
ancient times, and, though disappointing in 





some respects, is of great interest as being 


“the only document bearing upon the system 
by which the Egyptians arranged and taught 
their huge syllabary.” It appears to be of 
Roman date. The other papyrus is a sort of 
religious Gazetteer or Kalendar. 

The seventh memoir issued by the Fund gives 
an account by M. Naville and Mr. Griffith of 
the discoveries at Tell-el-Yahidiyeh. This place 
is already well known from the enamelled tiles, 
&c., found there by Brugsch Bey in 1870, be- 
lieved to be the wall ornaments of a beautiful 
chamber built for Rameses III. The re-examina- 
tion of Tell-el- Yahddiyeh was undertaken by M. 
Naville in the hope of finding proof of its 
identity with Heliopolis, but in this he was dis- 
appointed. From other evidence M. Naville 
concludes that the place was known in the time 
of Rameses III. as “the house of Ra on the 
north of On,” but its civil name has not yet 
been recovered. It subsequently became a 
Jewish settlement called Onion, or the City of 
Onias, and under the Romans was called in 
official documents Scene Veteranorum,. The 
varied and numerous antiquities found are 
carefully described by Mr. Griffith, who prefaces 
his notice with some carefully-considered and 
useful remarks on antiquarian research in Egypt 
generally. This memoir also contains brief 
notices of some other sites visited by M. Naville 
and Mr. Griffith, and is illustrated by a carefully- 
drawn series of plates. 

The Eighth Memoir of the Fund deals solely 
with the important excavations made by M. 
Naville in 1887-89 at Bubastis. Of the famous 
sanctuary on this site described by Herodotus 
all that now remains is an enormous number of 
granite blocks (for all the limestone has been 
carried away), strewn in the most hopeless 
fashion over an area about 500 ft. long and 
nearly 200 ft. wide. These represent the ruins 
of a great temple, comprising: (1) an entrance 
hall, 80 ft. long and 160 ft. wide; (2) the 
great “festival hall,” 80 ft. long and 130 ft. 
wide; (3) a magnificent colonnade or hypostyle 
hall, 190 ft. long, and perhaps nearly 80 ft. 
wide, that led to (4) the great hall of Nekh- 
thoreb, 160 ft. square: All is now so completely 
destroyed that the explorers found it difficult 
ever. to reconstruct the plan from what is left. 
The oldest temple at Bubastis is believed, from 
inscriptions bearing their names, to have been 
built by two kings of the fourth dynasty, 
Cheops and Chefren, the constructors of the 
two great pyramids. This early temple M. 
Naville thinks remained unaltered until the 
time of Usertesen III., of the twelfth vag 
(whose architraves bore inscriptions wi 
signs over 2 ft. high), to whom is ascribed 
the addition of the great hypostyle hall 
to the west of the two first halls of Cheops 
and Chefren. The great hall beyond this 
was not built until the thirtieth dynasty by 
Nekhthoreb. Of the repeated alterations, &c., 
made by successive kings and dynasties, dis- 
closed by the erased and usurped inscriptions, 
and re-use of older buildings, it is not neces- 
sary to write here. Nor can we discuss M. 
Naville’s conclusions, which are not generally 
accepted by experts, as to the relative dates of 
many of the more important monuments found. 
Among other discoveries, we note with interest 
that of the remains of painting on statues, even 
when carved in black granite, and the finding 
of a carved head-dress that must have belonged 
to a colossal figure, made seemingly in separate 
pieces, and over 20 ft. high. The memoir is 
profusely illustrated by more than fifty fine 
plates, mostly photographic reproductions of 
sculptured fragments and hieroglyphics. These 
are, however, not always as valuable as they 
might be, owing to the absence of a scale. 
There is nothing to show, for instance, whether 
the fine head in the frontispiece (now in the 
British Museum) is there given full-size or 
reduced, and even the rough ground-plan on 
plate lii. is utterly devoid of a scale. The 
simple expedient of setting up a rod, divided 
according to some standard English or French 
measure, by the side of the object while being 
photographed, would give an approximate scale 


sufficient for all general purposes. " 





Mélanges d Archéologie et @Epigraphie. Par 
ALBERT Dumont. Réunis par TH. HOMOLLE 
et précédés d'une notice sur Albert Dumont, 
Par L. Henzey, avec «vii planches, §e. 
Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1892. 

Tris book is frankly a memorial volume, and, 

as such, addresses itself primarily to M. 

Dumont’s large circle of archeological friends. 





Most of the papers, and, if our memory serves 
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us, all the plates have appeared before— 
mainly in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Heillénique, to which M. Dumont so largely 
contributed. It is, however, convenient to have 
these monographs united in one volume. They 
are very various, both in subject and merit. 


The largest and every way most important is. 


that in the ‘‘monuments and inscriptions of 
Thrace,” which embodies the observations made 
personally by M. Damont in a tour made 
through Thrace in 1868. This, together with 
No. xxiv., contains not only a *catalogue of 
existing monuments, but a very complete dis- 
cussion of their value in relation to ethnology, 
history, mythology, and art. It seems a pity 
to print along side with these valuable and 
original papers early essays on archzology like 
that on the “ Banquet Funébre,” which is now 
completely outof date, simply because, ‘‘]’auteur 
Yaimait comme son premier travail archéo- 


logique.” 





Milling-machines and Processes ; a Practical 
Treatise on Shaping Metals by Rotary Cutters. 
By PauL N. Hastuck. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 


THIS isa large book to be written on a single 
description of machine tool, and, to an engineer 
out of touch with the recent development of 
workshop practice, it might reasonably seem 
altogether too voluminous for the importance 
of its subject. Those, however, who are ac- 
quainted with the working of the best-managed 
metal-working establishments in the country 
will recognise that Mr. Hasluck has chosen for 
his theme the most important development in 
engineering machinery which has taken place 
since the planing-machine reduced so greatly 
the laborious, uncertain, and costly processes of 
chipping and filing. The lathe will still hold 
its own as the chief machine tool, but its 
supremacy will be, perhaps, to some extent, due 
to precedence of invention; for were the two 
tools now to be for the first time invented 
simultaneously, the supporters of the milling- 
machine would have a strong case. A uni- 
versal milling-machine can do the work of the 
planing-machine, shaping-machine, or slotting- 
machine, and can often be used with advantage 
in place of the lathe itself. Its chief drawback 
is its want of range, especially in surfacing long 
~— In order to meet this, milling-machines 

ave been devised of the same general design 
as the ordinary planer. It would, perhaps, be 
fairer to call these planing-machines, having a 
milling-cutter,—for we do not see why a tool 
which produces a plane surface should not be 
called a planing-machine, even though it work 
with a rotary cutter. It is true popular usage 
is opposed to this view, “planing” generally 
being understood to mean a ploughing or 
scraping action. 

Mr. Hasluck with great industry has collected 
the particulars of a large number of milling- 
machines of various types. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated; the majority of the blocks, 
to judge by their appearance, being taken from 
the most authentic and cheapest source, i.e., 
the manufacturers’ catalogue. The plan has 
its drawbacks. The author exclaims against 
the weak construction of milling-machines, and 
rightly attributes to this fault the idea, that 
was for a long time prevalent, that milling was 
only suitable for light cutting. Probably this 
view was chiefly due to the fact that our mill- 
ing practice largely came to us from America. 
In the United States many designers are terribly 
afraid of putting plenty of metal in machine 
standards and framing. They exclaim against 
the clumsy appearance of British machinery, 
and pride themselves on their own lighter con- 
structions, made possible by the superior cast- 
iron which they use. There is no doubt that 
American iron foundry practice is very good, 
in some respects in advance of that of this 
country, but there is something required beyond 
strength of material to give the great necessary 
virtue of a machine tool, — steadiness. No 
doubt ill-disposed masses of metal may detract 
from, rather than add to, steadiness, and in 
this respect some of the older designs of 
British machinery were often very faulty. Again, 
it is useless to make the foundations and 
framing rigid if the cutter and the work are 
not well held and supported; and here again 
there has been great improvement of late years 
in this country, more especially in the design of 
milling-machines. British engineers owe much 
to the example of United States manufacturers, 
but it is well they have not followed the Ameri- 
can craze for extreme lightness, which alike 
offends the eye and detracts from efficiency. It 





is satisfactory to note that the best designs of 
both countries are now very similar in essential 
particulars; and doubtless engineers on both 
sides of the Atlantic Have profited by an inter- 
change of ideas. 

The author’s remarks which touch on the 
craze for universality in milling-machines are 
good. The milling-machine shows to greatest 
advantage in special repeat work, where a large 
number of similar parts have to be turned ont. 

The chapter which is devoted to examples of 
milling work is of interest, and well illus- 
trated by useful sketches. After this we come 
to the section in which the various types of 
milling-machines are shown. We begin with 
examples of treadle-machines, a class of tool 
for which, we should imagine, there is but little 
demand. After other examples of small 
machines we come to some of the large 
universal machines. In the chapter on attach- 
ments for milling-machines various kinds of 
chucks, vices, slides, &c., are illustrated and 
described. Another chapter is devoted to 
cutter-grinders, and the final chapter has the 
suggestive heading of ‘‘ speed, feed, stiffness, 
and chatter.” On the whole the book is a use- 
ful production, and should prove of benefit to 
those seeking information on the subject. 





Wilson W. Phipson: A Memoir. London: 


G. Chard. 1892, 

THIS is a short memoir of the distinguished 
heating and ventilating engineer whom we 
recently lost, chiefly interesting from the 
sketch it gives of the genial personal character 
of Mr. Phipson, who had far more accom- 
plishments, social and artistic, than were sus- 
pected by many who only knew him in his 
professional capacity. 





The Year's Art, 1892. Compiled by Marcus 
B. HuisH, LL.B. London: Virtue & Co. 
1892. 


THIs useful annual epitome of matters relating 
to art and exhibitions is continued with its 
usual completeness. Among the new matter 
added is a list of pictures purchased under the 
Chantrey bequest since its foundation; instruc- 
tions to artists under the new American Copy- 
right Law, and information respecting the Art 
Department of the Chicago Exhibition. The 
volume contains, as usual, a series of small 
reproductions from leading pictures of the 
year; and there is also a complete series of 
portraits of the members of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours. 





The Clifton and Bristol Pictorial, 
W. F. Mack. 


THIS is an illustrated account of the princi- 
pal views and buildings about Clifton and 
Bristol], in which the illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs, are very well done, and 
superior to those of most guide-books of the 
kind. 


Bristol : 


— ——-f—— 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


COKE-BREEZE CONCRETE. 


Srr,—In reference to the recent correspondence 
in your columns, I can confirm Mr. Potter’s opinion 
as to the suitability of coke-breeze for concrete,— 
of course, for certain purposes. 

I have used it for the last twenty-four years. 
The object in using it principally is on account of 
its lightness ; for landings, stairs, floors, balconies 
on cantilevers, and for many other things too 
numerous to mention, it is invaluable. I have 
known shingle concrete to be gauged precisely the 
same as coke-breeze, and placed in a similar posi- 
tion, to crack, while the coke-breeze has stood with- 
out the slightest indication of failure. The shaking 
of a building, the deflection of a girder, or the 
slight settling of a wall, in many cases have 
proved fatal to a shingle concrete. Coke-breeze is 
more elastic, therefore it has a better chance of 
holding its own. 

I should advise ‘‘ Surveyor” to have the concrete 
for ground floors as follows:—6 parts of coke- 
breeze to 1 of Portland cement; be careful that it 
is thoroughly incorporated, and be sure not to use 
too much water ; 24 in. in thickness is sufficient. 
Let the concrete have a chance to dry on the sur- 
face, or your boards will swell. All concrete ex- 
posed to the sun should be kept damp fora few 
days ; when under cover it is a mistake. 

Do not trust the covering over of 14 ft. by 13 ft. 
with 5 in. or 6 in. of concrete of any description. 
Introduce a 5-in. rolled-iron joist the 14 ft. way, 
and then two smaller ones at equal distances on each 

















cr 
side, all thoroughly secured into the walls, Use 
five parts coke-breeze and one of Portland cement 
for the concrete. There should always be a recegg 
left in the walls, if only 1 in. deep, for the concrete 
to rest on. 

The great secret is in gently tapping the conerets 
with a broad-bottomed wood punner till the whole jg 
brought up to a level surface. 

I have just completed a theatre under an eminent 
London architect. All the landings and stairs are 
of coke-breeze concrete, and although only com. 
pleted eight or nine days before the opening, ang 
with a tremendous rush, of course, the stairs andj 
landings were loaded, but not the slightest sign of 
any defect is to be seen. CONTRACTOR, 








VALUATION. 


S1r,—Would any of your readers kindly state if 
an appraiser’s licence is required by any one who 
values property for a building society? The valua- 
tion would be to secure the society from advancing 
money to a greater extent than the property would 
be worth. 

Iam informed by a trading London auctioneer 
that any one wko makes a valuation of any sort, 
for which he is to be paid, ought to have an 
appraiser’s licence ; that many architects are in the 
habit of making valuations for mortgage and other 
purposes without a licence, and that if the autho- 
rities could only detect them, they would prosecute, 
and the parties would be fined. 

I understand that if a valuation is made for the 
information of one party only, the valuation need 
not be stamped. , 

I should feel grateful for any information on this 
subject. ARCHITECT, 





BRICKWORK. 


Srr,—Why do London architects in their quanti- 
ties reduce the item of brick walls to the rod of 
272} superficial feet of a brick and a-half thick, 
whereas in the Northern counties the same item is 
reduced to superficial yards of a brick length thick ? 

If a builder in those parts receives London 
quantities, he reduces the rods of a brick and a-half 
into yards of a brick thick, because it is compara- 
tively easy to ascertain the number of bricks in a 
yard, and the price of the same, to a rod. In the 
first place, all the separate items of walls, in taking 
out the quantities, are brought into superficial fest 
of one brick and then added up, which, divided by 
nine, gives the number of yards, and the thing is 
done, instead of the loss of time entailed in bring- 
ing the same into the standard rod. Surely, in 
these days of technical instruction and smartening 
up of Trades Guilds this antiquated standard will 
go the way of the unfittest. 

To ascertain the number of bricks in a superficial 
yard there are several ways; perhaps the better 
way, if a builder has built work with the same kind 
of bricks as those proposed to be used, is to measure 
four bricks long and ten ccurses high as set (which, 
of course, would contain eighty bricks), and com- 
pare the proportion of space they occupy with a 
superficial yard. Or go to the brickyard and lay 
down four bricks long with joint-space between, and 
measure the length, then pile them up and measure 
the height, and allow 1 in. for joints. Suppose the 
above thirty-two bricks measure 38 in. long by 
13 in. high, equals 494 in., a superficial yard con- 
tains 1,296 in., it then becomes a simple rule-of- 
three sum, multiply 1,296 by 32, and divide by 494, 
gives, say, 84 bricks to the yard. Or it may be that 
only one brick is sent as a sample to calculate by. 
Say it measures 9} in. by 3} in., allowing for one joint 
and bed, which equals 31 in. as nearly as possible, 
then 1,296 divided by 31 equals 42 nearly for half- 
brick, or 84 for onebrick thick, —. ' 

To ascertain the price of the bricks ina yard 0 
one brick thick is again a simple rule-of-three 
(depending always, of course, on the size and price 
of the bricks). Supposing the bricks are 20s. per 
thousand, and 84 in the yard super., then ~ 
multiplied by 84 one aaeee by 1,000, equals 
2s. 14d. per yard for the bricks. 

Fk mht ROBERT JONES. 





HALIFAX ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—As a matter of interest “ the pone in 
neral, as showing the value put upon arent 
aehees by the Sanitary Committee of the Borough 
of Halifax, I beg to draw the attention of = 
readers to the conditions of this competition, Jus 
advertised. aa 
The competition is for two large blocks of ree 
dwellings, one on a site about 190 ft. by 100 ft., ~ 
the other on an irregularly-shaped piece of o- “ 
of 2,960 yards superficial area, and averaging 4 
240 ft. by 130 ft. ae 
The icllewing extracts from the printed wy 
will, I think, speak for themselves, and 0 
comment :— 
** Clause 8. The designs of seuenene Ne exhi 
tions, and sectio 
ete kcnun thei? (except the block plan), and consist 


drawings :— 
Ot Nnek plan tis ft. te an inch), showing system © 
drainage, with all gullies, traps, inspection se 
ventilation, &c., indicated by brown lines the . 


* The italics throughout are our own.—ED. 
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plan, ground plan, roof plan, and plans of each 
floor where more than one is intended. 
Elevations of every frontage. 

Sections as may be necessary, and on such lines as 
may best show the general internal arrangements. 
Clause 6.—All the drawings must be made upon sheets 

plain white drawiog- paper, without borders, and 
mounted on plain white stretchers of one uniform size 
of 4 ft. by 3ft. As many drawings as conveniently pos- 
sible to be placed on each stretcher. No framed or 
ed drawing will be received. 

10.—The Committee reserve to themselves the right 
to reject the whole or any of the designs, should they 
pe considered unsuitable. The selected designs will 
only be accepted subject to a bond-jide tender from a 
reliable contrac*or or contractors being obtained for 

ing out the work within the estimated sum so 
arrived at by the author thereof. 

11. The Committee offer two premiums of 30/. and 
901, respectively, which will be paid to the authors of 
the design, Which, fully complying with all the condi- 
tions and instructions herein set forth, shall in their 
opinion be considered as first and second in order of 
merit. The two premiated designs will remain the exclu- 
sive property of the Committee, who will make their own 
arrangements as to carrying {out the erection of the 
building.” 

The stipulation in Clause 6 as to “ no framed and 
glazed drawing’ being received is distinctly 
amusing, and indicates agrim sense of humour in 
certain members of the Committee. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
members of the profession intend to make a bold 
bid for fame and fortune by submitting designs. 

A Non-COMPETITOR. 





“THE LATE STRIKE 
SMOULDERING.” 


Sm,—The two “ blacklegs”’ your correspondent, 
“Bench,” refers to have a perfect right to work 
where they can. The men also have a right to 
object to work with them. The employers equally 
have the right to employ anyone they choose. 

There you have three opposing interests,—first, 
individual selfishness ; secondly, combination, sink- 
ing selfishness for the advancement of all; thirdly, 
capitalism, whose object is to encourage the former 
at the expense of the latter. These varying inte- 
rests are inevitable under the present system of 
production. 

As Adam Smith observes in his ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations ” :— 

“Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of 
tacit but constant and uniform combination not to 
raise wages above the actual rate. ‘To violate this 
combination is everywhere a most unpopular action, 
and a sort of reproach to a master among his neigh- 
bours and equals,” 

That being so, and modern events show it is as 
true to-day as it was when first written, more than 
a century since, your correspondent must there- 
fore admit that the action taken by the men in the 
firm he refers to is merely a combination to protect 
their own interests; and to allow any attempt to 

ass unnoticed that threatens such interests would 

e detrimental to that combination. Consequently, 
when individuals choose to work against the well- 
being of their fellows, they will have to put up with 
the obloquy and reproach attached to such action. 

His reference to ‘‘ grey hairs and specs.” is in 
very bad taste, and quite in accordance with the 
mental capacity of a man who could write such 
nonsense, especially the latter portion of his letter. 

J OINER. 


STILL 


Ato 
ii 


Che Student's Column, 


W4RMING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 
XI, 
EXAMPLE WORKS (HORTICULTURAL) 
(continued). 


faa (TH the example commenced in the last 
H} Paper, the space did not permit of 
== dealing with more than the main ser- 
Vices, their uses, and the different methods of 
laying them in. We can now proceed to deal 
with the branch services; but to make the ex- 
pantie and reference clear, fig. 36 is repeated 
If the mains were brought along at the side 
of the end house and then carried up the front 
melon pits, as shown, that part from the boiler 

to the front would be beneath the ground level. 
If the boiler pit be deep then they would not 
tae an open trench very well, but would pro- 
ly be covered up. In this latter case it 
sen not matter very much whether they were 
P eath the house, as shown, or outside. The 
Ormer would in most cases be given pre- 
erence, 
In the first house, for tropical plants, branch 
ee are Carried along each side and around 
. ¢ ends as far as the doorway. The number 
caleohes would be either four or six (result of 
“anger ag’ flows and half returns. 

» However, the single pipe from the main 
panohed into two or three, as the case 
he » the stop-valves should be inserted as 
rs The small circular marks on the illus- 
on represent these. Of course only the 








top pipes of the apparatus can be shown in this 
plan drawing. 

In the second house, which we may suppose 
is reserved for grapes, and, perhaps, also for 
strawberries, so great a quantity of pipe as the 
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last is not needed. The pipes are shown extend- 
ing across the front (the coldest part) and also 
along the sides as far as the doorways. There 
would probably need to be four pipes, viz., two 
flows and two returns to keep up a temperature 
sufficient for this house. The stop-valve is 
shown in the melon pit; this is a convenient 
place for it, but it can be placed in the house, if 
desired. The quantity of pipe will be governed 
by calculation, but the actual temperature re- 
quired will be, in every case, settled by the 
gardener. Grape-houses require different heats 
according to the particular kind of grape being 
own. 

In the third house, which may be used as a 
greenhouse, for plants, sub-tropical produc- 
tions, &c., a less quantity of pipe than the last 
is needed. The quantity of pipe, however, will 
be governed ehtirely by what the gardener in- 
tends stocking the house with. In this example 
the pipes are shown extending across the front 
and up the left side as far as the doorway. 
Three pipes, perhaps two, will be found suffi- 
cient. The stop-valve is shown situated as with 
the second house. 

The end, which may be termed a cool house, 
is shown with two pipes only, a flow and return, 
across the front. This will probably be 
sufficient, as the house may only be used for 
semi-hardy trees and shrubs, apricots, tomatoes, 
&c., which have to be preserved from frost, or 
have to be kept under glass until the cold 
nights of spring have ceased. For this purpose 
it is not necessary to have a distinct branch 
service; a continuation from the third house 
will do; but this, again, is a question for the 
gardener to decide. If the service is carried 
out as illustrated, there should be a means of 
checking the heat in this last house without 
interfering with the heat of the one preceding 
it, and it would probably be found that an ]4- 
piece with valves, inserted in the flow and 
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return as fig. 38, would best effect this. By 
the use of these valves the circulation could be 





stopped in- the last house if desired, yet by 





opening the middle valve the water will have a 
clear way to flow up and down the pipes in the 
third house normally. 

The pits in front of the houses are heated by 
the two main pipes, but there cannot be any 
means of checking the heat of the water, as to 
do so would interfere with the other and most 
important parts of the apparatus. If the mains 
prove a little too hot for these pits, their heat 
can be lessened by shifting their lights or covers 
a little. 

The extremities or farthest points of all the 
services, both main and branch, must have air- 
pipes. The stop-valves may be in the flow-pipes 
only, or in both flows and returns; this is 
another question the gardener will usually 
settle. Generally, the stop-valves used in this 
work are of the throttle pattern, being some- 
thing like a short length of pipe, with a circular 
disc in it, which is operated by a handle. (Full. 
description will be given in a later paper.) This 
disc does not fit tightly in consequence of its 
having to revolve freely in the pipe. There- 
fore, although it is well suited for checking and 
regulating the motion of the water, it will not 
entirely prevent circulation if the valve exists 
in one pipe only. 

It can be readily seen that if a small aper- 
ture exists through the valve in the flow-pipe, 
and the return-pipe is quite open, a circulation 
will take place, and, should it be desired to 
keep heat from the house, this can only be done 
imperfectly. But by putting a stop-valve into 
the return-pipe as well, the circulation becomes 
stopped sufficiently for all practical purposes. 
In grape-houses the valve question is given @ 
good deal of consideration, as the gardener can 
only regulate the budding of his vines by regu- 
lating his heat. If grapes are required either 
early or late, it is due to the stop-valves chiefly 
that this arrangement can be carried into effect 
either way. The “throttle” is not the only 
imperfectly-fitting valve, but, on the other hand, 
there are now made throttle-valves that are 
perfectly fitting. me 

It should have been mentioned when describ- 
ing the arrangement of pipes in the second 
house, that, if itis to be used for grapes, the 
gardener requires to be consulted as to where 
the roots or trunks of the vines will be situated. 
Sometimes the vine is rooted inside, but it is 
just as commonly outside. The famous vine at 
Kew is rooted outside its house, the trunk 
passing through to tke inside just as it leaves 
the ground. Many growers adopt this prac- 
tice, considering it the most successful 
method. 

When an apparatus has of necessity to 
extend in different directions from the boiler, 
say as in fig. 39, it becomes necessary to intro- 
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Fig. So. 


duce stop-valves in the mains. This is to 
enable the gardener to regulate the heat to his 
requirements, for should an apparatus branch 
in two or more directions it may be taken for 
granted that usually a more effective circula- 
tion will set in one way than the others, and it 
will be necessary to check one to make them 
work at all equally. . 

In this illustration the boiler is shown placed 
between the houses, but notwithstanding this 
arrangement, in works of moderate size there 
need be but one flow-pipe from the top of the 
boiler, but branched as in fig. 40. It might be 
advisable in this case to have the short vertical 
portion immediately on the top of the boiler, a 
size larger than the mains which proceed to 
the right and left. The returns of the mains 
need not however enter the boiler by one pipe ; 
with these it is better to bring them in one on 
each side as shown in the last illustration. By 
this means an undue accumulation of dirt does 
not occur on one side of the boiler should surface 
water be used. This was more fully alluded to 
in an earlier paper. 

The insertion of stop-valves in these branch 
mains needs a little care. They must be of the 
full size of the pipes (so should all the cocks in 
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an apparatus of fair size) and probably throttle- 
valves would be best to use as they have a 
straight way or passage through them of the 
full size of the pipe, or very nearly so. Any 
valve that has a smaller or irregular passage 
through it, should be omitted from the mains 


FIG.Ao. 


of a horticultural apparatus as a rule. There 
need be no valve put in the returns if regula- 
tion is all that is required. If the circulation 
has to be quite stopped or very carefully 
adjusted, then valves are required in both flow 
and return-pipes. 

The previous examples have dealt wholly 
with glasshouses of the lean-to shape, and the 
other style, termed “span” houses, have not 
‘been dwelt upon. This latter shape, usually 
like 'fig. 41 (cross section), requires different 
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treatment to the others in heating,as we may 
suppose all sides are equally exposed, and no 
shelter exists on one side, as is effected with the 
brick wall of the lean-to house. Span houses 
always require more = than a lean-to house 
of the same area; and owing tothe greater loss 
of heat they are not generally used as tropical 
houses. The illustration shows four pipes under 
the staging each side and four pipes in a 
trench up the centre. A trench is usually re- 
quired for the centre pipes, as it is a common 
practice to occasionally alter the position and 
re-arrange the middle staging, and it would not 
do in this case to have the pipes above ground. 
Of course the pipes are less effective in a trench, 
and if they can be arranged otherwise it is best. 
Fig. 42 shows in plan how the pipes‘in this 
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house would be connected up. The pipes along 
the right side of the house would be below 
ground, so as to take the pipes in the trench up 
the centre, and also to miss the doorway that 
would doubtless exist there 
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SURVEYORSHIPS. 


IsLINGTON.— Mr. George Green, Assoc.Mem. 
Inst.C.E., of the Borough Engineer’s Department, 
Nottingham, was on the 4th inst. appointed,—out 
of a large number of applicants,—Assistant Sur- 
veyor to the Northern district of Islington, N., in 
succession to Mr. T. R. Roscoe, the recently- 
appointed Surveyor of Luton. Islington is one of 


the largest London parishes, and had a ulation 
of 319,259 in 1891. on _ 
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SO 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY: 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—The address of this Society 
= future be 12, Delahay-street, Westminster, 





OBITUARY. 


MR. Isaac BARRADALE, F.R.I.B.A.—We regret 
to announce the death of Mr. Isaac Barradale, 
which took place at his residence at Stoneygate, 
Leicester, on the 19th ult., after a short illness. 
The deceased gentleman was born at Leicester in 
1845, and was articled to Messrs. Flint & Shenton, 
of that town. He commenced practice in 1870, and 
his works, which are mostly in Leicester and the 
neighbourhood, are of good repute. Several of 
them have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and illustrated in this journal. Mr. Barradale was 
elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1879. 

Mr. WILLIAM Hupson.—We record with regret 
the decease, on the 2ad inst., of Mr. William 
Hudson, architect and surveyor, formerly of Ben- 
net’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons (now renamed Godli- 
man-street), Mr. Hudson was well known through- 
out the City, and during his professional career 
held several appointments. He was, for about half 
a century, surveyor in London to the West of 
England Fire-office, at one time Assessment Sur- 
veyor to the Commissioners of Sewers, and, until 
his recent retirement from practice, Surveyor 
to the Saddlers’ Company, and for many 
years a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and 
also of the Surveyors’ Club. As an architect he 
erected many warehouses and City premises, and 
his design was selected in a limited competition 
for the City of London Union offices in Bartho- 
lomew-close. Mr. Hudson partially relinquished 
active work in the year 1880, when he was joined in 
partnership by his son, Mr. Arthur B. Hudson, 
F.S.I., and Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth, A.R.I.B.A., 
under the style of William Hudson, Son, & Booth.” 
He retired entirely in 1889, when the style of the 
firm was altered to ‘‘Hudson & Booth.” Mr. 
Hudson was in his eightieth year, and was througb- 
out a long and busy life much respected, both in 
his profession and out of it. He leaves a widow, 
and, of a numerous family, five sons and four 
daughters survive ; his eldest son, Mr. Wm. H. H. 
Hudson, M.A., is Professor of Mathematics at 
King’s College, London, The interment took place 
on Saturday last at Brompton Cemetery. 

Mr. HENRY POOLE.—Mr. Henry Povle, who died 
on the 25th ult., aged eighty-eight years, had held 
the office of ‘‘ Master-Mason” of Westminster 
Abbey since the year 1856. He largely assisted 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott in his researches,—re- 
searches which led to the production of the well- 
known paper entitled ‘‘Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey,” read by Scott before the Institute 
in 1859.—R.1.B.A. Journal, March 10. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE BATH PUMP-ROOM. 
—A meeting of the Bath Town Council was held 
on the 8th inst., when Mr. Radway, as Chairman 
of the Baths Committee, presented the report deal- 
ing with the proposed extension*of the Pump-room 
at an estimated cost of 45,000/. The committee 
state that the subject has pressed itself upon them 
from three considerations, viz. :—1l. The necessity 
of protecting the Roman Bath from injury by 
exposure to the weather. 2. The necessity of 
undertaking such works as would render the sur- 
roundings of the Roman Bath more presentable than 
they are now. 3. The crowded state of the Pump- 
room during the performance of the daily con- 
certs. ‘‘ With respect to the Roman Bath, which 
has now been uncovered for several years, it 
is obvious, from the most cursory examination of 
the remains, that unless something is done to pro- 
tect them from the effects of the weather, a large 
and interesting portion will within a very short time 
have ceased to exist. With respect to providing 
additional accommodation in connexion with the 
Pump-room, it may be observed that, although it is 
generally admitted that the bathing establishments 





are unrivalled, the qualification is invariaby added 


that Bath is sadly deficient in the accommodation 
offered to visitors in connexion with the Pump-room. 
.... Your committee are of opinion that the 
present Pump-room should be devoted exclusively 
to the drinkers, with provision for readers. Your 
committee are of opinion that the new buildings 
shquld comprise on the same floor with the 
present Pump-room a good entrance corridor and 
vestibule, a cloak-room for ladies and another for 
gentlemen, complete sanitary arrangements, and 
ticket-collector’s office. A concert-room, not more 
than half as large again as the present Pump-room, 
should be the first consideration in the plan; but 
this room must be so contrived as to permit of a 
corridor of sufficient length and width for the use of 
invalids to walk up and down in. A conversation- 
room and a similar room for chamber music, and, 
if possible, another room for smoking, should 
also be provided on the same floor. Connected 
with these rooms should be an arrangement for pro- 
viding light refreshment. The Roman Bath should 
be roofed in and enclosed, as well as the King’s Bath. 
The roof of the Roman Bath should be sufficiently 
lofty to admit of the erection of a side balcony 
all round it on a level with the floor of the 
Pump-room, or nearly so. Easy access should be 
provided by a staircase to the lower level of the 
schole of the bath, to which the general public 
should be admitted by a separate entrance. The 
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area beneath these additions to the Pum 


should be excavated to the level of the — 
Bath, and, if anything should be found of aa 


quarian interest, it should be left accessible 
are the present Roman remains. If, in addition . 
this, a portion of the basement, well lighted eoula 
be set aside for a museum for all the Roman 
antiquities belonging to the Corporation and 
more especially those that have been or ma 
hereafter be discovered on the site of the Bathe 
it would be a very desirable addition, Your 
committee hope that in connexion with the 
contemplated work some arrangement may be 
made for storing the water, which now runs t 
waste during the night and on Sundays. It is pro- 
posed to acquire the whole block of property lying 
between the Pump-room and the Abbey. The 
would give an area of 88 ft. by 88 ft., or 7,744 
square ft. If to this is added the area of ’ the 
Roman Bath, 96 ft. by 72 ft., or 6,912 square ft, 
the total amounts to 14,656 square ft., or nearly 
three times the space occupied by the present 
buildings of the Pump-room . . . . Your committee 
recommend that the provisional contracts for the 
purchase of No. 3 and 4, Abbey-churchyard, be 
forthwith completed, that an apptcation be made 
to the Local Government Board to sanction a loan 
sufficient to pay the purchase moneys, and that as 
soon as the whole of the property is in the hands of 
the Corporation it be pulled down and excavated to 
the level of the floor of the Roman Bath, in order 
that the arrangement of the suggested buildings 
may be planned with a full and precise knowledge 
of the foundations and the existence of any Roman 
work, which it shall be the imperative instructions 
to the committee to preserve. After the excaya- 
tions are completed your committee will in due 
time bring up a full and detailed report.” He 
moved the adoption of the report. Mr. Joliy 
seconded the proposal. Alderman Gibbs proposed 
an amendment to the effect that a minor part of the 
scheme should be adopted, and the rest recon- 
sidered. Ald. Chaffin seconded, believing that the 
scheme was far too comprehensive. Ultimately the 
consideration of the question was adjourned. 
BoaRD ScHOOLS, HasTiInas.—On the 26th ult. 
Councillor Stubbs opened the new board schools 
at Clive Vale, Hastings. The school is built in 
the ‘‘Queen Anne” style. The external walls 
are of local red brick and Bath stone dressings, 
and the interior is lined with white Suffolk 
bricks. The floors are of fireproof construction, 
by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of London, upon 
which is laid wood block flooring, by Mr. Roger 
Lowe, of Farnworth. The heating and ventila- 
tion is by Messrs. Wenham & Waters, of Croydon, 
Open fireplaces have also been provided with terra- 
cotta flues, Advantage has been taken of the rapid 
fall of the ground from front to back to providea 
covered playground for both boys and girls, The 
building contains on the ground floor, or girls’ 
school, an assembly-hall, 65 ft. 6 in. long by 30 ft. 
wide, with a supplementary door and stone passage, 
in addition to the regular entrance, which can 
used for rapid exit in case of panic. Opening from 
this hall are six class-rooms. A cloak-room and 
lavatory, fitted with Adams’ patent wash-basins, 
have been provided. On the first floor is the boys 
department, similar in arrangement to the girls. 
A teachers’ room is provided for each department. 


The staircases, landings, and passages are of Elliott's 


patent stone, and fireproof, while the walls by the 
side of staircases are faced with white glazed bricks. 
The building was designed and carried out by 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, architects, St. Leonards ; 
the foundations and brickwork up to the ground floor 
were built by Mr. T. Taylor, of Hastings ; and the 
remainder completed by Mr. T. Salter, of St. 
Leonards. The class-rooms provide accommodation 
for 534 boys and girls. ‘The total cost of the build- 
ing is about 7,050/. 

PrRoposED ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, MANCHESTER. 
—An inquiry instituted by the Local Government 
Board was held on the 1st and 2nd inst. at the Man- 
chester Town-hall by Mr. S. J. Smith, C.E., one of the 
inspectors of the Board, for the purpose of inquiring 


into an application by the Manchester Corporation, _ 


as the local authority under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, for permission to borrow _ 
necessary funds for carrying out the erection 0 
labourers’ dwellings on what are defined as the 
Oldham-road and Pollard-street areas, and for other 
purposes. Mr. Thomas Hudson (Deputy Town 
Clerk) appeared for the Corporation, and wapportes 
the application, which was unopposed. He sta 
there were four points to which the inquiry wou 
be directed, firstly, for the sanction of the 
Government Board to a proposal that the Corpora 
tion should themselves erect the dwellings; 
secondly, that a restriction should be removed v4 
posed upon the Corporation with respect to 
scheme that the houses should not be razed from 
the second block of property in area _e 
until the completion of the new buildings on « 
first plot ; thirdly, for borrowing powers to -— 
the Corporation to perform the work ; and, fourt pb 
to the provision which the Corporation were er e 
obligation to make for persons of the labouring ¢ ur. 
displaced by the carrying out of the scheme. a. 
Hudson further stated that the intention of ; 
Corporation had always been to construct the nd 
buildings themselves, as had been stated at a form 
inquiry, and had been approved by the 
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t Board. Evidence would be given 
len ‘that the Corporation had greatly con- 
eee dthe question of providing the best class of 
dwellings. Designs had furthermore been obtained 
n competition, and those of Messrs. Spalding & 
Cross, of London, were adjudged by the Sanitary 
Committee the most suitable for the purpose. 

ey had been modified to some extent by the 
Committee and the responsible advisers of the 

ration, and it was now considered that 

f buildings were erected upon the principles in the 
esigns they would form a model of their class.— 

Mr, Councillor McDougall, the Deputy-Chairman of 
the Sanitary Committee, stated that it was desir- 
able the Corporation should have power to erect the 
puildings themselves, which they desired to make 
model buildings of their class. It had always been 
contemplated that the work should be performed 
by themselves, and he knew of no one who would 
execute the work if the Corporation did not.—The 
City Surveyor (Mr. John Allison) stated that the 
plans chosen provided ventilation to both sidés of 
the houses in & manner and to an extent which was 
quite satisfactory.— Evidence having been given by 

the architects in explanation of the plans, and by 
Mr. Andrew T. Rook, the Superintendent of the 

Sanitary Department of the Corporation, in con- 

frmation of the unhealthy condition of the area, 

the inspector stated that he would report to the 

Local Government Board in due course, 

AppITIONS TO CHAPEL, BARNSTAPLE.—On the 
nd inst. a chapel, which was built in Barnstaple 
fifteen years ago in memory of Rev. James Thorne, 
was re-opened after being altered and enlarged. 
About 20 ft. has been added to the length of the 
chapel, with an organ-chamber beyond that. Side 
galleries have been provided at the expense of the 
stone arcades. ‘These galleries contain four rows 
of seats, and are supported by cast-iron pillars, 
of terra-cotta tint, picked out in colours, The 
front panelling of the gallery is of pierced iron- 
work, bronzed. The seating accommodation of 
the chapel has been doubled. In addition to 
this work, the scheme included a tower. This 
tower, rising 77 ft., contains the main staircase to 
the alleries, a strong-room, and also a large class- 
room. It is built of Muddiford stone, with Bath 
stone dressings. The total cost of these alterations 
and enlargements will be about 1,8007. Messrs. 
Barwick & Sillifant were the contractors, Mr. John 
Chapple did the plumbing, and Mr. M. Croot the 
decoration. The architect was Mr. W. C. Oliver. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORE BUILDINGS, PELAW, Dur- 
HaM.—On the 5th inst., the new branch stores of 
the ot rs Society were 
opened at Pelaw by Mr. A. Bell. The new build- 
a is situated close to Pelaw Railway-station. 
The building, which has cost about 2,000/., con- 
tains a large shop on the ground floor, with ware- 
house, committee-room, office, &c., upstairs; a 
house for the manager being attached to the pre- 
mises, The architect was Mr. Morton, of South 
Sbields, and the builder Mr. R, Allison, Whitburn. 

Mission CHURCH, PLYMOUTH.—A new mission 
church, which has just been erected in connexion 
with St. Matthias parish, Plymouth, at the corner 
of Amity-place and Armada-street, was opened on 
the 24th ult. It is built of red brick with Portland 
stone dressings, from designs by Mr. G. D. 
Bellamy, the builders being Messrs. A. R. Leth- 
bridge & Sons, Mr. W. J. Egford having been clerk 
‘ithe works, It is 60 ft. long by about 45 ft. wide 
and has attached to it a class-room and vestry. 
The roof is panelled. The stained glass and general 
glazing work has been carried out by Mr. Horsman 
and the plumbing work by Mr. Bannerman. A 
chancel-screen is in process of erection. The total 
cost of the building has been about 1,400J. : 

RE-OPENING OF SAUNDBY CHURCH, NoTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE.—On the 26th ult. thechurch of St. Martin 
Saundby, was re-opened after restoration, by the 
Bishop of Southwell (Dr. Ridding). The dean 
was restored in 1885 by a former Vicar of the parish 
(the Rev. T. Hudson), who has also furnished the 
tower, re-hung the bells, and his latest act of muni- 

ficence has been the re-roofing of the nave, the 
addition of another aisle lighted by four stained- 

glass windows, by Kempe, of London ; the provi- 
sion of a new west screen of oak, the opening of the 
arches between the nave and the new aisle, and the 
wn of We a in oak. The architects 
‘srs. Weatherly & Jones, of London. The 

et a -_ Mr. Henry Clipsham, Newark 
(plumbia,” prod sage Mo & i. , = Penistone 
eated by 4 — —< g, &c.). e church is 

me aes, Bt. ee CHURCH, Sr. HELENS. 
Church, St, dens ey ony ‘= “yore aa 
ie Rds te to dae j en commenced, 
tn , Pr othic, and from the plans of 
urs. J. On W. Gandy, architects. The site is 

. si ag reery on the south side, and the total 
adie da een Messrs. Rothwall & Sons 
Bs far ipa 8 CHURCH, Torquay.—Various altera- 
te nhenpessier in this church have been 
thoes ana ik - consist in some structural altera- 
hens +e addition of bieshop’s throne, sedilia, 
» <teate altar; a reredos, altar, credence, &c., in 
aaa ge ee, which has been refloored in oak 
» 4nd a west lobby screen. All this work 

een executed by Mr. Hems, of 
pendants, clusters, and brackets, 


is in oak, and has b 
eter. New gas 








wrought in iron and copper, have been made by 
Messrs. Hardman & Powell, Birmingham, The new 
coloured windows have been added by Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls and Mr. Kempe respectively. The 
designs for the work have been made by Messrs. 
Tait & Harvey, architects, of Exeter, and carried 
out under their direction. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
elected M. Ancelet in place of the late M. Bailly. 
He obtained in the final scrutin seventeen votes 
against ten for M. Sedille and five for M. Guadet. 
——M. Deperthes has obtained the Prix Rongevin 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. ——At the Montpar- 
nasse Cemetery there has just been inaugurated a 
monument to Mdlle. Nancy Fleury, who invented 
or first used the method of teaching now employed 
in. girls’ schools in France.——The new Minister of 
Public Works, M. Viette, is to inaugurate next 
Sunday one of the new docks at Fécamp.——The 
twelfth water-colour exhibition of the Society, mostly 
architects, organised under the name of ‘‘ Amants 
de la Nature,” has just been opened. It is a small 
collection of seventy-eight water-colour sketches— 
‘* croquis de voyage.” Those which may be selected 
as the best are the work of M. Paul Wallon, M. 
Desligniéres, and *M. Robert de Massey, the last- 
named of whom died only a few weeks ago.——The 
new Palais des Beaux-Arts at Lille, said to bea 
remarkable building, has just been opened.——The 
municipality of Fougéres has acquired the chateau 
overlooking the town, one of the finest feudal 
remains in Brittany. M. Juste Lisch, Inspecteur- 
Général des Monuments Historiques, is com- 
missioned to oversee the restoration of this 
fine monument, which has thirteen towers, and 
dates from. the twelfth century. At Vouziers 
(Ardennes), on the territory of Belval-Bois-des- 
Dames, a stone statue of a Roman soldier with a 
lance has been discovered, along with two sculptured 
stones representing combats of animals. The 
excavations going on in the same neighbourhood 
have also revealed an ancient Roman road and 
numerous pieces of Roman money with the effigy 
of Marcus Aurelius.——The Direction des Beaux- 
Arts has authorised the municipality of Toulouse 
to restore the ‘Salle des Illustrés” in the 
Palais du Capitol, so called because it con- 
tains the busts of the forty-four most illustrious 
natives of Languedoc. MM. Esquié and Pujol, 
architects, are to be commissioned to direct this 
important work, with the assistance of a certain 
number of artists of Toulouse, M. Jean Paul 
Laurens will decorate another gallery close to this ; 
M. Benjamin Constant will execute a ceiling. and a 

anel; M. Henri Martin, two panels; M. Debat- 

onsan, a ceiling and a panel; M. Rixens, a ceiling; 
and MM. Gervais, Destrem, Yarz, and Rachon will 
complete the work. The sculptural portion of 
the work is reserved for MM. Falguiere, 
Mercié, Marqueste, Barthélemy, and Labatut. 
The total expense is estimated at half a million 
francs. The death is announced of the 
curator of the Luxembourg, M. Etienne Arago, at 
the age of ninety. He was a son of the eminent 
astronomer Francois Arago, and uncle of M. Ben- 
jamin Constant the painter. He had been mayor of 
Paris in 1870, and since his youth had been mixed 
up with the Republican party. His portrait 
figures in the large picture by Schnetz at the 
Hotel de Ville, which represents the capture of the 
building by the rioters in the Revolution of 1830. 

BERLIN.—At a State Council held last week, the 
Emperor, after having previously conferred with 
his Chancellor in private, made some propositions 
relating to the present and future finding of work 
for unemployed artisans and labourers. The pro- 
positions are said to have been received favourably, 
and the Ministries concerned are busy working 
them out into practical form. According to the 
official Gazette, the Emperor has received a number 
of addresses from workmen in which they express 
their confidence in him and the different measures 
he has already enforced for their benefit during his 
reign. Ata Socialist meeting held last week, the 
2,000 workmen present unanimously passed a reso- 
tion in which they strongly protested against the 
misrepresentation in certain organs of the press 
about their participation in the riots, and in which 
they uidiank all fellow-workmen to do their best to 
oppose such proceedings.——A well-attended meet- 
ing of those interested in the success of the 
‘‘ Vienna Musical and Theatrical Exhibition ” has 
been held at the Opera House, the *‘ Intendant” of 
the Court Theatres taking the chair. The German 
participation at the Vienna show promises well, 
in ‘spite of the petty controversies between the 
representatives of the minor states of the Empire 
on matters relating to precedence and system. All 
divisions are to be well represented, but special 
attention is to be given to ‘‘ history.” The Emperor 
wishes this part of the German group to be perfect, 
and has ordered the custodians of his private col- 
lections and tbe Government Institutions to put at 
the disposal of the managing committee all objects 
of interest at present in their charge.——Until of 
late the numerous interesting archeological remains 











in Prussia were taken care of by only one custodian, 
Herr ‘‘ Ober-Regierungsrath” Persius. Now each 





province is to have its own sub-curator, who will be 
responsible to the chief-resident at Berlin, and 
each province is to pay its own expenses.—— 
Entrance to the Royal Technical Colleges of the 
country has been facilitated. The Emperor has had 
the statutes altered so that the amount of schoolin 

and class of educaticn necessary for entrance is suc 

as can be obtained at ‘‘ Ober Realschulen ” estab- 
lishments of lower standing than the ‘‘Gymna- 
siums” and ‘‘ Real Gymnasiums.”——The so-called 
Louis Boissonnet Studentship (100/.) is to be given 
to a civil engineer this year. The successful candi- 
date will have to dosome extensive work in Norway, 
consisting of reports and illustrated essays.——A 
well-attended general meeting of persons interested 
in the Portland cement trade was held last week. 
It was decided to send a collective exhibition case 
of German samples to the Chicago Show. After the 
business had been gone through a number of in- 
teresting papers were read. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE RoyaL GOLD MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE, - 
1892.—At the special general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, held on Monday 
evening last, it was resolved, subject to the sanction 
of the Queen, to present this year’s Royal Gold 
Medal to Monsieur César Daly, of Paris, ‘‘for his 
works as a man of letters in connexion with archi- 
tecture.” , 

THe MOVEMENT FOR THE REGISTRATION OF : 
PLUMBERS.—An important step in this movement 
was, the second reading of the Plumbers’ Bill, 
on the 3rd inst. The Bill is claimed by its 
promoters as supplying the missing link in sanitary 
legislation, for they say that hitherto the numerous 
enactments about plumbers’ work have entirely 
omitted any provision for the efficiency of the men 
who have to carry it out. _Numerous petitions in 
favour of the Bill have been presented to Parlia- 
ment from the plumbers and sanitary authorities. 

THE PEABODY FuND.—The twenty-seventh annual 
report of the trustees of the Peabody Donation 
Fund states that the net gain of the year, from 
rents and interest, has been 29,659/. 4s. 7d., 
as shown by the accounts. Toe sum given by 
Mr. Peabody was, in 1862, 150,0002.; in 1866, 
100,0007. ; in 1868, 100,0002.; and received by 
bequest from him in 1873, 150,000/.; making a 
total of 500,000. ; to which has been added money 
received for rent and interest, 553,105/. 6s. 6d., 
making the total fund on December 31 last 
1,053,1057. 63. 6d. Of the 390,000/. borrowed of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners and others, 
mentioned in previous reports, the trustees have 
paid off 206,833/. 6s. 8d., leaving a balance unpaid 
of 183,166/. 13s. 4d., the amount repaid during the 
year being 29,166/. 13s. 4d. The capital expendi- 
ture on land and buildings to the end of the year 
was 1,233,904/. 13s. 9d., the whole of the. repairs 
for the year amounting to 8,332/. lls. 1ld., being 
charged to income as in previous reports. Up to 
the end of the year, the trustees have provided for 
the artisan and labouring poor of London 11,273 
rooms, besides bath-rooms, laundries, and wash- 
houses, occupied by 20,269 persons. These rooms 
comprise 5,070 separate dwellings, viz.,75 of four 
rooms, 1,788 of three rooms, 2,402 of two rooms, 
and 805 of one room. 

APPOINTMENT OF CITY ARCHITECT, ABERDEEN. — 
—The Aberdeen Town Council, at its monthly © 
meeting on the 7th inst., proceeded, in terms of a 
previous resolution, to fill the vacancy in the post 
of City Architect, caused by the death of Mr, 
William Smith. Bailis Lyon proposed that the 
appointment be deferred, to permit of the advisa- 
bility of terminating the office and transferring the 
duties to the City Surveyor being considered, but 
this proposal was negatived by 14 votestoll. Mr. 
John Rust, jun., till recently one of the Bailies (and 
who resigned to become a candidate for the post), 
and Mr. G. M. Mackenzie (of Messrs. Matthews & 
Mackenzie, architects), were nominated ; and Mr. 
Rust was elected by 19 votes to 4 for Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND County ENGINEERS.—A Home Counties dis- 
trict Metropolitan meeting of this Association is to 
be held at Kensington this Saturday, March 12, at 
lla.m. The members will meet in the Council- 
chamber, Town-hall, Kensington, when Mr. Weaver 
will call attention to certain provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, and will move a reso- 
lution thereon. Mr. William Weaver, M. Inst.C.E., 
Chief Surveyor of Kensington, will then read a 
paper on ‘* Kensington, its progress and work.” 
After this has been discussed, the members will 
partake of luncheon, kindly provided by the Ken- 
sington Vestry, and they will proceed in breaks to 
view the Recreation Ground, Notting Dale ; Kensal 
Wharf; the Warwick-road and Pembroke-road 
depéts ; electric lighting station, West Brompton 
(Honse-to-House Electric Light Supply Company, 
Limited) ; Salopian Wharf, Chelsea, Refuse Dis- 
posal Company’s Works ; Wharf, Lots- road, 
Chelsea ; and Kensington-court Electric Lighting 
Station (Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited). In the evening the 
members will dine together at the Holborn Restau- 
rant. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
a | Seeeeiaes, 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
pc, 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premium. | to Be Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Architect, Surveyor, eaten 
delivered. 7 ange. lee 
| Church, P Pembroke Dock Nich 
*Cemetery taker’s Lodge..' Ripon Corporation .. | 200. & 5l..........sse0. April 4 New Church, Pennar, Pembroke Dock....| = = = ....ee-. icholson & Son...... 
agmanees . a “ Boundary Walls, &c. near Warrington....| Burtonweod Sch. Bd. | Pierpoint & Frazer. - ar 
Bolagunent, of St. Michael's Home, Tre bed Rev. Mons. ' + 3 
OROTE, H, WIGS ccccccccccccee cc cvceee BEERS ccbesedecs |” > Subsauas 
CON TRACTS. Large Additions, &c. to Altyre House. Mar, 3 
moar Forres, N.B. .ccccccccccccccccces| = cece cee A. & W. Reid ........ do 
rie *New Serting OMics, Tothill Fields, $,W... Some. of =. 3. Works | Offciald ........000... Mar, 29 
Architect, Surveyor ®Post Office, Dover....cccscccscccccesesees 5 ie WOES wdvsdeoce ES cc cccccéccccve , 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or ; pe Ae *Infirmary, &c. Satine tiachladieicatttalitatesieimeie Parc Gwyllt Asylum Mar, 3) 
near Bridgend ...... Giles,Gough,&Trollope April 4 
*Sewerage bay 1g Fe ay aot Toke Reka Oidbury Local Board.. | BU. B. Nichol ........ April 8 
. Making and Paving Works ........ Lewisham Bd. of W... | Official ......see-eees Mar. 15 Alterations, &c. Castle Inn, Treforest, 8. 
ononiee Bethe. i... os ~~ ad eooceanseasees Brentford Loc. Bd... . do do. e Wales oenionth oan R * ne a ga i ty hale pty we Bh SRE cat, meetone No data 

Wesleyan Chape!, Shadwell, near Leeds ..) we ee eee Geo. F. Dauby........ do Cottage Sanatorium, Reading............ Co. 8 Public School A 

Water supply Works .......cseeeceeeeeee Newark Corporation... | H. Rofe .........eeee- do ditions to Wareh Shed. &c. Halifa Oreccccccecescsccacs Pe Del aterhouse &Son| do, 
*Bridge over River Mersey ..........+-+++- County Borough of Additions to Warehouse, ———| —— seeeccee etty & Ives........., do, 

Stockport .......... A. M. Fowler .. do Alterations and Additions to Residence. 
taker's Hou West Vale Board Ps Se ; Framlington-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne J. W. Taylor ........ do 
mo ‘Halifax. Jas. Farrah Mar. 16 — non a and Schools, Consett, ™ —_ ,Armetrong, & ? 
» Malifax.....ccccccccccccccceccs|  _  ceeseces M be of wer eigthy elon 7 CO. DUFDAM coccee ccccccsscceccccccce| cescccece TLOW1EB wcccsccesecs 
*Relief Station and Residence ............ Sate & oo a acer: Alterations to “iiotepur” Hotel, de. do, 
e &c. to Two Houses, Commer-| Te ‘ Haymarket, Neweastle-on-Tyne ...... W. J. Sanderson...... Oliver & Leeson ...... do 
PU es Mr. W. Harries ...... Ie sitoviscitnenece do. Alterations, Ss. Beard School, Gowerton, 
ma carl end Cottage, Tomnavoulin, - SAREE, = om ead é in usage oe f* eiek * +: vt rowdeseee T. P. Martin.......... do 
Glenlivet, N.G.....ccccccccccccscsceees ot. Pa mENRaccn | seesesoce Mar. 18 arm — —— ngadock, Car- i 
Thirty-one Houses, Cemetery - road,| Barnsley British Co-op. marthens nad iibtoteons eis, |. Seseties - W. JONES .......... do, 
Wombwell ........000-seecccccvesseess > doccseccaccocese Jno. Robinson........ do. Wesleyan Echools, Grove-road, Harrogate; ==. .-20 Morley & Woodhouse} do, 
Alterations to Hotel, High-street, Elgin, Vicarage, Woodlesford, Leeds .......060+.| en ee wees R, J. Smith .......... do, 
(ote ies BUmtoye ats PR IDE re 5 een Mar. 19 Fed heey erly a Ny PRESS a ee | 
“ations, &c. Central Hall, Blyth...... binson ...... GE PEEP cccccecese arrle ’ .- ent .... MAG cccccccccccccs do, 
Fa pa ent Bourvemouth T.G. 2. | F W. Lacey a ha Mar. 21 *Rectory House, Great Cerlton....+.....+.) © | os -a-eee C. Kirk & Sons........ do. 
*Erection of New Works ...... aeuseeuntall Zdward Cockey Co. *Erection of Chimney Shaft ........++0+.. —— amways Co. in 
AWD. wcccccccsccccces OMbcIad wecccececcceee Ei et a as ieee gg || ee SSCS SOSONOND ET =—=— settee ; 
, *Wooden Pier and Pavilion with Iron 
#25,000 yards Wood Pavement ....+...+++» yn nm a do. do, Roof, Southend-on-Sea.........seee0-- Mimina Sailing Club} __.......... do. 
*Supply of Materials ............+-seeseee- Mortlake Dist. High- rade 
WAP BE. ccocscccccce do. do. 
*Taking-down, &c. Building .-........+++: Ee WRcccsccnses | «sé nietocas do. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Dwelling-house, Grautowp-on-Spey, N.B.) ws een eee Brown & Watt........ do, 
New Wing, Blocks, &c. at Workhouse,....| N seeeemapen guns ben Whi F | Applica. 
nion Guar. ........ ohn Blood .......... 0. 

pre a oes gy eT eT ng Corporation.. | Arthur E. Collins .... do. Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. | Balary. —- 
#350 tons Broken Granite .........-..06- Chelmsford Twn Coun.) Official ......ssee000- Mar. 22 ‘ Nite! She AZT i 

Road Diversion and Girder Bridge, Brynna; Glamorgan C. C....... do, do. 

Diversion of Road, &c. Cilfynydd ........ 0. do do. *Clerk of the Works.......ccccccescsess -| Guildford T, ©. ...... 32. per week.......... Mar, 12 
*General Paving Works ......sseeeeeeeees West Ham Council .. | Lewis Angell ...... ° do. SER OEIED 0 dsvnnce covedensescccsecce Ilford Local Board.... | 1502. &c. .............. Mar, 16 
®Works and Materials .........-..seeeeees Southgate Local Board | C. G. Lawson ........ Mar. 23 DD . on cecaesdeenseeedrecwesecnaceess Ilkeston Corporation | Not stated............ Mar, 17 

Fire Briga 'e Station, Market-street...... Carlisle Corporation.. | W. Howard Smith.... do. PE ENSUED cbs ccdwccccsscccccccccces Bournemouth T.C. .. BW. Ba. ccccccccccccccre Mar. 19 
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ENGLISH FIRE ENGINES IN AUSTRALIA. — The 
Sydney Daily Telegraph contains an account of the 
casting of a new steam fire engine of the ‘‘ equil- 
brium” pattern sent out by Messrs. Shand, 
Mason, & Co. of London, which appears to be re- 
garded as an extremely satisfactory addition to fire- 
extinguishing plant in Sydney. The engine is the 
largest portable one turned out of London, and can 
deliver 900 gallons per minute at a water pressure 
of 200 lbs. to the square inch. Ithas three steam 
cylinders working direct to the treble set: of double- 
acting pumps. On the trial it threw a jet of water 
250 ft. perpendicularly and 180 ft. horizontally. The 
cost was 1,328/. Steelis largely used in the con- 
struction. 

STANFORD HAtw.—-In reference to our illustra- 
tion of this heuse in our issue of February 29, 
Messrs. John Smeaton & Son ask us to mention 
that they carried out all the work of water-supply, 
pumping-engines, drainage, and sanitary work gene- 
rally, under the supervision of the architect, at a 
cost of about 11,0007. 

METROPOLITAN DRAWING-CLASSES. — Lord Cran- 
brook has accepted the invitation of Mr. Busbridge 
to deliver the ‘‘ Queen’s Prizes”’ to the students of 
the Metropolitan Drawing-classes. The ceremony 
will take place in the ny ged Hall on Friday, 
March 18. ‘The chair will be taken at eight e’clock 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dest RECOVERY AND WATER-SUPPLY.—A case 
was decided last Saturday at the Westminster 
Police-court, which clearly shows the great incon- 
venience and injury which threaten the ratepayer 
who may from any mischance be unable to discharge 
his account with a London water company. The 
defendant, who seems to have been overcharged, 
refused to pay for water which he had not used. 
The company, not seeing the matter in this light, 

roceeded to enforce payment by cutting off his 

ousehold supply, and for seven days,—that is, 
until the hearing of the case in court,—persisted in 
this course. Their attitude in the matter, though 
entirely legal, was severely criticised by the pre- 
siding magistrate, who regretted that none of the 
various Acts as at present constituted allowed con- 
sumers any guarantee against such a high-handed 
mode of procedure. He was strongly of opinion that 
the water-supply to any house should under no cir- 
cumstances be terminable at the will of a company. 
Debt recovery should rather be arranged, as in the 
case of parish rates, by taking proceedings in a 
court of summary jurisdiction. In this opinion we 
concur. Whatever may be said of the commercial 

rinciple involved, it is indeed astonishing that no 
~_ check should be placed upon the application 
of a process which prohibits the use of an absolute 
necessity of life and health. Water ingen can 
under no circumstances be dispensed with, and it is 
no mitigation to say that the sufferer by an adverse 
verdict may borrow svufficient for his temporary 
needs. It is not clear to our mind how he can even 
do this. Yet his necessities, his health and cleanii- 
ness, are intimately connected with the well-being 
of his neighbours, and the case is one in which, if 





he suffer, others suffer by and with him. Some 
amendment of the existing law such as that above 
suggested is, therefore, evidently needful as a mere 
matter of sanitary requirement.—TZhe Lancet. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE MANSION HovUsE.— 
On Monday last the Mansion House was thrown 
open for a private view of the electrical installation 
which has been carried out there by the Planet 
Electrical Engineering Company, of 4, Victoria 
Mensions, Westminster, and 80, Coleman-street, 
E.C., under the direction of Mr. A. Slatter, the 
manager. The proceedings commenced at six 
o'clock by a presentation to the Lady Mayoress on 
behalf of the Company of a silver and ebony 
battery set and portable lamp, with the arms of the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress on one side, and an 
inscription recording the occasion of the presenta- 
tion on the other. A basket of tlowers illuminated 
by an electric lamp in the midst was also presented 
at the same time to the Lady Mayoress. Mr. James 
Salmon, Chairman of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Company, was spokesman on the 
occasion, and, after a graceful acknowledgmert 
by the Lord Mayor, those present dispersed 
to view the installation. This consists of 825 
lamps, mostly of sixteen -candle power, fitted 
over the whole of the Mansion House. The fittings 
are chiefly in handsome brass-work, and the lamps 
are for the most part hung so high that shadows 
are avoided, and shading is unnecessary. In the 
drawing-room the lamps are mounted in imitation 
of candles, and the old spangled fittings have been 
adapted tothem. In the billiard-room and saloon 
also the gas-fittings have been utilised, with the 
result, in the former case, that the corners of the 
billiard-table are imperfectly illuminated. The 
lamps in the dining-room and the Lady Mayoress's 
boudoir are enveloped in coloured leaf-shape shades, 
the light is thereby much softened, and the effect 
is pleasing, but we doubt if the sacrifice of illumi- 
nating power is not carried too far. The switch- 
boards in the basement are mounted on marbled 
slate, and (a somewhat unusual arrangement) the 
main fuses are oom’ strips. The current is direct, 
and is supplied by the City of London Lighting 
Company. The band of the Coldstream Guards 
played a selection during the evening in the saloon, 
where also was an exhibition of electrical apparatus. 
DISCOVERY OF METOPES AT SELINUS.—Of the 
three metopes found on February 10 at ancient 
Selinus during the excavations now in progress 
amongst the fortifications to the north of the 
acropolis on the east side, one is irretrievably 
broken, but the other two are of the highest 
artistic value, both as regards technique and 
colouring. The first is 0°84 métre high by 0°69 
wide, and represents Europa seated on a bull, 
with long thick tail waving over its head in the 
air. The treatment is altogether archaic. The 
second, measuring 0°84 m. by 0°68, has quite an 
Egypto-Assyrian character, and represents a winged 
sphinx in the usual heraldic pose. Both metopes 
are ascribed tothe seventh century B.c, Strange 
to say, neither of them corresponds in measure- 











ment with the dimensions of any of the known 
temples at Selinunte. The excavations will there- 
fore be continued in search of some other building to 
which they may have belonged. Photogravures and 
a descriptive account of these important landmarks 
in the history of art will appear as soon as possible 
in the Monumenti Antichi of the Roman Lincei.-- 
Atheneum. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—A new footpace has 
been made for the high altar at the Manchester 
Cathedral. The steps are of richly figured marbles, 
the lower of Vert des Alpés, and the upper of 
Levento marble, moulded on the edges and highly 
polished. The footpace is executed in mosaic, with 
a guilloche border, enclosing embiems of the 
Trinity and the Virgin, also the Aipha and Omega, 
and a floriated cross with Central Sun of Righteous- 
ness, worked in various coloured marbles and 
gold and blue Venetian glass. The work is from 
the designs of Mr. J. S. Crowther, architect, and 
has been executed by Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, 
of Manchester. 


HINTs TO TAXPAYERS.—We have received a 
handy and practical little book, entitled “‘ Hints to 
Taxpayers ; or, How to Appeal against Income Tax 
Assessments, with Illustrative Cases,” by G. B. 
Mitchell, which is published by the author at 16, 
Victoria-street, Wolverhampton. It is just one of 
those cheap and useful works which are handy for 
everyday reference, and, being without any preten- 
sions, are frequently of greater value than works 
which make a greater show. 


THE ENGLIsH IRON TRADE.—Very little change 
has taken place in the English iron market during 
the past week. Business is restricted to hand-to- 
mouth requirements, and on every side notices to 
close works on account of the miners’ stoppage are 
being exhibited. The Cleveland market remains in 
an unsettled condition, with prices exceedingly 
irregular, and in all the other pig-iron centres trade 
is very quiet. Manufactured iron 1s 10 limited 
inquiry, and tinplates remain duil. The steel trade 
shows little alteration. The rail branch is neglected. 
The Board of Trade Returns just. issued exhibit 4 
deplorable falling-off in the quantity of railway 
material exported, which amounted to only 18,402 
tons, a decrease on February, 1891, of 37,350 tons. 
Shipbuilding shows no change since our last report. 
Engineers are getting slacker. The coal trade 18 
still active prior to the suspension of work.—Zron. 
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MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
mesianai, — Home Counties Districs Metropolitan 
Meeting, ‘Kensington Bae Hall. 11 a.m.—Dinner, 

lborn Restaurant. p.m. — i 
ers Inspectors’ Association. — Ninth Annes! 
Dinner, First vee fey sea ie age el Dr. B. W- 

ichardson, Presiden e chair. , 
piecutnber h Architectural Association.—Visit to Roslin 
Chapel and Roslin Castle. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 14. 


3’ Institution.—Discussion, to be opened by 
a Rulleston, on the ‘Small Agricultural 


ill.” 8 p.m. 
f Asts. (Cantor Lectures).—Professor W. 
Robinson on “ The Uses of Petroleum in Prime Movers.” 


m. 
a ay of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
paper by Mr. George Calvert. 8 p.m. 
Pods and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Lecture 
by Professor Goodman. 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion 
on Professor W. C. Unwin’s paper on ‘‘ Petroleum En- 


8 p.m. 
nes tary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
mr. J. F. J. Sykes on “ Nature of Nuisances, iaclud- 
ing Nuisances the Abatement of which is Difficult.” 


‘ a peiety of Arts (Fereign and Colonial Section).—Mr. 
fp. A. Pezet on “‘ Peru: its Commerce and Resources.” 

.m. 
ws WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 

British Museum.—Miss Eugénie Sellers on ‘‘ Greek 
Sculpture: Echoes of Greek Master-pieces in Greco- 
Roman Work.” VI. 2.30p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. A. 
Fairlie Bruce on ‘‘ Water Works Fittings.” 7 p.m. 

Surrey Archeological Society.—Annual General Meet- 
ing (8, Danes’ Inn). 4 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Tempest Anderson on “ Ice- 
jand.” 8 p.m. aoe 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
8.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18. 

Architectural Association. — Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow 
on “The Planning of Theatres.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Salopian Wharf, Lot’s-road, Chelsea, to inspect the 
works of the ‘‘ Refuse Disposal Company ” ; and subse- 
quently to the ‘‘ Destructor ” Works of the Ealing Local 
Board. 1.30 p.m. _ . 

Royal Institution.—Mr. George Du Maurier on 
‘Modern Satire in Black and White.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor A. Bustock Hill on ‘‘ Trade Nuisances.” 8 p.m, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 


Architectural Association. — Visit to the Tower 
Bridge Works, by permission of Mr. J. Wolfe Barry. 


3 p.m. 
_ Architectural Association.—Visit to. Kil- 
birnie Church. 


tt 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,10..—DRAIN PLUG: 7. Pratt, jun.—This patent 
refers to what is described as an improved combination 
drain plug and testing apparatus. A length of metal 
tube, having one end thickened, is taken as a founda- 
tion. In the interior of the thickened end, a screw 
thread is cut and a solid plug of metal or other 
material is fitted in it. On the exterior of this pipe, a 
screw is cut from its open end nearly to the enlarged 
portion, and a loose, tapered flange slipped on till it 
engages on the enlargement, forming a watertight joint. 
A second tapered flange, corresponding to the other, is 
also placed on the tube, and between these two flanges 
a ring of rubber or other flexible material. A ring 
thumd-screw is then screwed on to tighten the whole. 
On inserting the apparatus into the mouth of the drain, 
the ring thumb-screw is screwed down, forcing the two 
flanges together and squeezing the rubber against the 
sides of the pipe until an air-tight joirt is obtained. 
By the inser‘ion or removal of the solid-screwed plug 
before fixing the apparatus in the pipe, it can either be 
used as a plug or stopper, or for testing the drain. 

4,872.—SINKS : 8. S. Hellyer.—This specification refers 
toan improvement in sinks, more especially intended 
for use in hospitals, as a slop sink, and for washing or 
cleansing bed-pans or similar articles. 

5,424. FIREPROOF STAIRCASES AND FLOORS: J. 
Pulham.—This inventor seeks to provide means for 
preventing the collapse of staircases, floors, and the 
like, composed of terra-cotta, fire-clay, or concrete, by 
reason of the expansion of the metal girders, joists, and 
pillars supporting the same. The metal girders or joists 
are enclosed or embedded in the stair treads of stair- 
cases, and between suitable mouldings in the case of 
joists; a packing of slag-wool, asbestos, or other non- 
conducting material being placed around the girders or 


. joists. The landings of staircases may be constructed 


in the same way as floors, and the spaces between the 
mouldings covering the girders are closed in by a series 
of sections of fire-clay, terra-cotta, or the like, which, 
when pect together, form arches, the tops being 
Covered with concrete or other suitable fire-proof 
material. 

22,258.—GULLY-TRAPS: G. Couzens.—According to 
this inventor, an improved gully-trap for the preven- 
tion of the back-flow of water from drains, constructed 
with a copper-ball arranged to be floated up against a 
no ber-ring f.r additionally closing the connexion to 
. e drain, the ball being capable of supporting a quan- 

ty of liquid, making an additional water-seal. 

17/469. EARTHEN WARE-PIPES : H. Greening. — The 
object of this invention is to provide a secure joint for 
aware pipes, traps, bends, and the like, especially 
oe tary drain-pipes. Each pipe is constructed with a 
ma thread around the exterior of the spigot-end to 
Harb and engage with a screw-thread around the 

— of the socket of the adjacent pipe. The screwed 
= on may he single or double-threaded, and one or 
— turns of the screw may be employed, or two half- 
‘ vn Springing from opposite points in the circum- 
— of the pipes in the case of a double-threaded 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENTS. 
annreery 22.—3,401, J. Sainty, Covering Roofs and 
Pa i ae Houses and other Buildings.—3,403, W. 

» Water-clogets.—8,411, C. Formby, Paint Brushes. 





—3,429, S. Allin, Check Springs for Doors.—3,446, K. 

Friedrich, Wood.-working Tools.—3,448, E.. Parr, 

— D. Andrew, Drain, Sewer, and like 
ipes. 

February 23.—3,483, J. Brecknell, Gravity Syphon for 
Returning and finally Entrapping Smoke from any nature 
of Stack or Chimney.—3,531, G. Hayes, Metallic Lathing. 
—3,539, H. Brunson and E. Gillett, Building or Paving 
Blocks.—3,576, J. Trier, Stone-dressing Machines. 

February 24.—3,586, C. Armstrong, Kilns or Ovens for 
Burning and Glazing Sanitary Ware, &c.—3,608, F. 
Grew, Appliance to be Attached to Doors.— 3,609, U. 
Bairstow, Securing Door-knob to their Spindles.—3,642, 
W.and E. Freeman, Water-waste Preventers or Flush- 
ing Cisterns.—3,615, W. Sanderson, Soldering-irons. 

February 25.—3,656, C. Preston, Brick.—3,658, F. 
Brown, Gully-trap and Grate.—3,664, R. Tootall, Venti- 
lating Fans.—3,671, M. Piper, Door or other Fastenings. 
—3,686, J. Lodge, Brick Kilns.—3,690, P. Morgan, Safety 
Sash-fastening. 

February 26.—3,739, H. Stockman, Tools and their 
Handles.—3,749, F. Fitton, Ventilation.—3,771, H. 
Cottrell and G. Pauling, Device for Preventing the 
Smoke Nuisance.—3,778, J. Asten, Clip for Roofing 
— or Tiles.—3,801, L. and Ww. Winnall, Electric 

ells. 

February 27.—3,845, J. Buchanan, Brick - making 
Machinery, &c.—3,862,S. and 8S. Parr, Fireproof Slabs 
for Floors, &c. . 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


258, J. Cosstick, Chimney-pots for preventing down- 
draughts.—446, A. Haworth, Pipes for Sinks.—1,132, D. 
Shaw, Gully-traps.—1,294, E. Brookes, Safety-fastener 
for Sash- windows when open or closed. —1,621, W 
Gwinnett, Machinery for making Wood-screws.—1,663, 
A. Morris, Blow-pipes.—1,839, G. Paley, Water-closet 
Cisterns.—1,845, W. and A. Auty, Sink-traps.—1,929, H. 
Stewart, Ventilating Sewers, &c. — 2,003, R. Esplin, 
Hinges.—2,009, J. Brooke, Chimney-cowls. — 2,085, A. 
Bremner, Wood-screws. — 2,201, R. Clark, Varnish.— 
2,239, G. Cartwright, Plane-iron Fastener. — 2,314, R. 
Batey, Door-locks.—3,125, J. Bridson, Brick for Building 
Parposes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


7,138, E. Wehrlis, Facings or Covering-plates, Plates 
or Slabs for architectural purposes.—15,528, A. Fowler, 
Water-closets. —215, A. Boult, Fire-grates. — 323, A. 
Whittome, Wood-block Floors.—2,382, Scollay, Paints. 
—2,819, Nicholls, Window-sash Holder.—5,501, Smith & 
Elmore, White Lead.—7,883, Southall, Flushing Cisterns. 
—12,760, Pullan and others, Brick-pressing Machines.— 
19,910, Knapp, Sash Lifts and Lock. — 20,274, Lender, 
Paint.—21,240, Boyle, Ventilators. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY 24.—By Dennant & Co (At Deptford): 
83 i. 85, Cranfield-road, Brockley, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 10/., 
6207. 

FEBRUARY 29.—By Broad & Wiltshire: 124 and 126, 
Goldhawk-rd., Shepherd’s-bush, u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 
100/., 8902. ; 130 and 132, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., gr. 
12/., r. 1002 , 9507.; Stable and Coach House, u.t. 61 yrs., 
. 2., r. 252., 2302. ; 85, Disraeli-rd., Putney, f., r. 30/., 
3400. 


MARCH 1.—By J. McLachlan & Sons : 22, Leathwaite- 
rd , Clapham-common, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 1/., 2952. ; Nos. 24 
and 26, Leathwaite-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 16/., 610/.—By 
Furber, Price, & Furber: A freehold perpetual rent- 
charge of 100/. a year, Rotherhithe, 2,000/. ; 20 and 22, 
Lewes-rd, Camberwell, f., 435/.; 3 and 4, Padfield-st., 
f., vr. 672. 128., 5507.; ‘‘ Astor House,” Dalmain-rd., 
Forest-hill, f., r. 310. 48., 3007.; a plot of freehold 
land, 554—By H. Haines & Son: ILg.r. of 391., 
Kentish Town, u.t. 43 yrs., at a peppercorn, 720/.— 
By Eligood & Fuller: 47 and 49, High-st., Hornsey, c., 
r. 651 , 5051.—By Sherrin & Coltman : 17 and 19, Faunce- 
st , Kennington, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 12/., vr. 72/., 6501.—By 
E. E Croucher & Co. : 31, Albion-st., Broadstairs, f, r. 
601 , 7902. ; a f.g.r. of 101. a year, Chandos-rd., 163/.—By 
Debenham, Tewson, & Co.: 1 to 9, Alexandra-ter., 
Carshalton, u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 63/., 220/.; the residence, 
‘*Enmore,” the Grove, Clapham-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 
461, 195/.; 87, 89, and 894A, Stroud-green-rd, 
Finsbury - pk., u.t. 40 yrs, g.r. 80l., 1,000/. ; 
91, Stroud-green-rd, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 50/., r. 1100., 5007. § 
99 and 101, Stroud-green-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 802., r. 
1550., 6507. ; 108, Stroud-green-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 28/., 
r. 105/., 1,140. ; 149, Queen Victoria-st., City, u.t. 62 
yrs., g.r. 405/., r. 1,000/., 7,8007. ; 44, Milton-rd., Mild- 
may-pk., f., r. 26/., 83002.; 81, Forest-rd., Dalston, u.t. 
23 yrs., g.r. 37. 10s., r. 30/., 165/. 

MARCH 2.—By Fuller & Fuller: 35, Pond-st., Hamp- 
stead, f , r. 602 , 940/. ; 187, St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, 
f., r. 357., 6807 ; 6 and 7, Eagle Wharf-rd., Hoxton, u.t. 
9 yra., g.r. 62. 12s., 1507.; No. 192. Dalston-lane, u t. 
9 yrs., g.r. 71. 10s., 851.—By Bray, Young, & Co.: F.g.r. 
of 197. 19s., with reversion in 88 yrs., Red-lane, Enfield, 
425l.; two houses, cottage, and garden, Southgate, u.t. 
95 yrs , gr. 115/., r. 2252., 1001.— By Rutley, Son, & Vine: 
128, feemepne-e., Hampstead-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 61, 
r. 52 , 5100. 

MARCH 3.—By A. J. Shejield: 18 and 19, James-pl., 
Poplar, f., 250/.; 136, Abbott-rd., Bromley, E., ut. 81 
yrs., g.v 52, 245.—By Newbon & Co.: 14, Ennis-rd., 
Finsbury-pk., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 6/. 68., r. 32/., 3057. ; 5 to 9, 
South-st., Ponder’s-end, u t 69 yrs., g.r. 10/,, r. 1047 , 6307. 

MARCH 4.—By Maddox & Son: No. 12, Long-acre, f., 
r. 2601., 4,0002.; 274 and 276, Pentonville-rd., King’s- 
cross, u.t. 12 yrs., gr. 30/., r. 135/.. 1,030/.; ‘' The 
Scottish Stores,” Caledonian-rd., u.t. 12 yrs, g.r. 20/., 
r 741, 4201.; 6and 8, Caledonian-rd., u.t. 12 yrs., gr. 
251., r. 971. 15s., 480/.; 22, St. Bartholomew-rd., Cam- 
den-rd., u.t. 27 yrs, g.r. 41. 128. 6d., 490/.: a plot of 
freehold land, Greyhound-rd., Fulham, 760/. ; f.g.r. of 
15l., with reversion in 94 yrs., 415/. 


[Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; L for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
sq. for-equare ; for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
Greenheart, B. 


TIMBER (continued). 
a. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/8 0/1/6 
ton 9/0/0 0/0/0 


Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/38  0/0/7 


Teak, E.1... load 9/10/08 15/0/0 
ech hed onde 488 | roe mein 
Birch, do. ..... 3/5/0 4/10/0 | 20*—Fig,in Beot- 1/0 21/3 
Elm, do. .....0+s 3/10/0 4/15/0) poy ‘Woish. in 
Fir, Dantsic,&e, 2/0/0 8/10/0/ Fonaon........ 6/0/0 6/10/0 
Oak, do. ....... -: Se: SOA ee ae oh oe... 
aan 5/0/0 —7/0/0| “in Wales ...... 8/100  6/0/0 
+“~ Comet red — a Do. Staffo 
7 ye ow eeee > 
Lath,D'ntsic,fath 6/5/0 6/10/0 | giz London .... 6/5/0  6/16/0 
St. Petersburg 6/10/@ 7/10/0 | “cake and ingot 48/0/0 43/10/0 
» _ Finlan Best selected .. 49/0/0 49/10/0 
Qnd & 1st std 109 8/10/86 10/10/0| ay octs strong.. 58/0/0 0/0/0 
Do, 4th & 8rd.. 7/10/0 8/10/0} Ghili bare. 45/15/0  46/2/6 
Riga ....+ 6/10/08 = 8/0/0 | verrowMeratlb. 0 0/5$ 0/0/53 
Bat yellow = 31/08 15/00 | © F4 > — Pig, 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/10/0 10/10/0 Seat coun an? ae 
Do. white .... 7/10/0 10/10/0 brands 1017/6 11/00 
Swedish *...... 7/15/0 16/0/0| gheet, English, 
White Sea 8/10/0 18/0/0 8 lbs per tt. 
Canada,P 20/0/0 _ 26/0/0 and up s.. 13/0/0 0/0/0 
Do. do. 2nd 14/10/0 16/10/0 13/10/0  0/0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &e, 8/5/0 10/10/0 | oy PO” Snstien 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/10/90 1 MD seseds ton 25/50 0/0/0 
do. Vieille Mon 
Giccccccces 6/15/68 tagne 15,0 
New Brunswick 7/0/0 7/10/0| mx Straits... 89/5/0 89/15/ 


‘15/0 
83/7/6 89/17/6 


Battens, allkinds 3/10/0 15/10/ Australian .... 
English Ingots 92/10/0 92/15/0 


Flooring Boards, 
4s 1 in, prep, 
8 


/i 
Do. 2nd......-. 0/7/6 @/11/8 — 
Other qualities 0/5/0 0/8/0 | Linseed ...... ton 18/15,0 19/0/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 25/0/0 25/10/0 
Honduras, &c, /2 /4 | Do. Ceylon +. 22/15/0 0/0/0 
Mahogany, Cuba. { /64 | Palm, Lagos 23/10/0 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, 
cargo av /4% 20 pale eeeeeeeese 25,/10/0 26/0 
Mexican do, do /4 /5 | Do. brown ...... 24/0/9 0/00 
Tobasco do. do / (7 | Cottonseed ref... 18/5/0 0/0/0 
Honduras do /64 | Oleine .......... 21/10/0 22/10/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 15/0/0 | Lubricating, U.S, 4/10/0 6/10/0 
Rose, Rio...++++2 10/0/0 20/0/0 | Do. refined ...... 5/0.0 10/0/0 
TED cece. ct 9/0/0 18/0/0 | Tan— Stockholm 
Satin, 8t. barrel 0/19/0 1/0/0 


Do- 
mingo ......ft% 0/08 0/1/83 Archangel .... 0712/6 0/0/0 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 


BEDFORD.—For erecting stores, stabling, coach-house, &c., and 
chimney-shaft at Horne Lane Brewery, Bedford. Messrs. Usher & 
Anthony, architects, Bedford :— 

To EEEIROED cocccecceceoesse 83.006 1G. Woetem cccccccccccccces £2,344 
8S. Freshwater & Sons...... 2,446 | W. Haynes (accepted) .... 2,285 
[All of Bedford.] 








BRISTOL.—For erecting stables and depdt at Horfield, Bristol, 
for the Bristol Tramways and Carriage “ompany, Ltd. Mr. Joseph 
Kincaid, engineer, 11, Great George-street, Westminster, London. 
Messrs. Corderoy & Selby, surve,ors, 19, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 








minster :— 
E WEED cocdeceoscedes £6,750 | Love & Wait .......ccccces £5,419 
Gi. Be. BP ceccestesece 6,620 | Reed, Blight, & Co. ...... 5,136 
R. Wilkins & Son ........ 6,490 | Cowlin & Som ........ee0e 5,063 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co... 5,749! A. Krauss (accepted)...... 4,700 
Swe Benak cdsvcecesss 5,420 | 

BROMLEY.—For additions to Rose Cottage, for the Rev. H. A. 
Soames :— 

T. W. Jones, ckenham (accepted) .........seees £296 0 0 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a “‘ Friends’ Meeting House.’ 
Mr. Brightwen Binyon, architect, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Thornicraft, 6, South-square, G:ay’s-Iun :— 


pee £2,015 | Dobson coccccccceccvecces £1,788 
GUE wcceccccccoscoeesces 1,893 | Dupont .cccccscccssccees - 1,744 
GED -coceccseceddéave 1,835 








CROYDON.—For the erection of brass and iron foundry in the 
Cromwe!l-road, Croydon, for Mr. R. W. Gillett. Mr. Henry Gough, 
architect, Bank-chambers, North-end, Croydon :— 
es BEEOE cccacdecdsélccess £1,249 | A. Bullock. .....secesccevess £999 
We ED. consecenccas 1,233 | E. P. Bulled & Co.* ........ 995 
BB. J. Gamintame osicccccicce 1,200 * Accepted, 








DERBY.—For cast-iron pipes, Jaying pipe-mains, &c., Lea and 
Holloway Water Supply, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
Robert .Argile, engineer, Ripley, Derby. Quantities by the engi- 
neer :— 

Contraet No, 3.—Supply of Pipes, Valves, &c. 


Sat, Game @ GOs -ccccccccennceeess antec cosecocces £691 6 8 
Dh Dh, en. «csc caquedeeqqenceesquees 688 18 1 
BUCCETIOY COGDARG. .50 cccccccesccccccccccesesese . 
ORenGet BPI Ga occ tobe cccdcedccdccsccccviceece 602 2 6 
Clay Cross Company, Clay Cross (accepted) ...... 559 0 5 
; Contract No, 4.—Laying Mains, &c. | 

Te UND © Gai ccc cccccncechh cqubdatoucceececases 82712 2 
Hughes, Mann, & Gotto........ccesecscccccccccees 737 17 5 
SEO, TOMER co ccc cccctedecsgence ote :cccccccommae 654 0 0 
J. W. Pearson, Holloway (accepted).......:..eee 547 16 0 





FELIXSTOWE.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ Anchorage.” 
Mr. Brightwen Binyon, architect, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. 
W. Thornicraft, 6, South-square, Grav’s-Inn :— 

BOURNE 0 0c cnc cccccccocces £919 | Thos, Ward....seceseeecess £899 
Grimwood & Sons .........- 918 





LONDON.—For the erection of cider-stores, dwelling-house, and 
boundary-walls, &c., situate in Butcher-row and White Horse, Rat 
cliffe, London, E., for Mr. Henry Symons. Mr. Charles Dunch, 
architect, St. Clement’s House, Clement’'s-lane, EC. Mr. James F. 
West: y: surveyor, 294, eee TS Forest-gate :— 


SEs cccheldbes odesocess By .1GS Fs TRIM wcccnccccccceces £5,574 
Nightingale .........eee0e 6,4909| G H. Martin & Co......... 5,383 
Stephens, Bastow, &.Co. .. 6,149| Perry & Co. .........-s00e 5 374 
GEE sadscccecedsescese 5,983 | Harris & Wardrop ........ 3,244 
Munday & Sons .......... 5,803 | Trappitt & Batley ?........ 5,030 
Ce GE. accccoceesee 5,625 | Norman Phiillips.......... 4,889 
Scharien & Co.....+.eee0+. 5,543 





J. H. Johmston.......-+00 4,646 
LONDON.—For new sewer in Filmer-road, Fulham, for the Vestry 
ofthe Parish of Fulham. Mr. James P. Norrington, C.E., Sur- 





veyor :— 
Tomes & Wimpey .........- £2245 | R. Mullett ....ccccccccccece £219 
, BRGMEEES cciccccecccececes SEO) E. PAGE cccccccccccccocace 218 
LONDON.—For rebuilding the “ Gosset Arms,” Bethnal Green. 
Messrs. T. & W. Stone, architects :— 
R. Edwards ........ssee- £2,250 | Jarvis & Sons «.......000-- £1,884 
FRIGSS oc ccccccocccccecs .. 2,188} Thomerson & Son ........ 1,883 
WEED dndodvcaccebccccccce 1,948 | Hughes .ccccccccdccccccce 1,795 
0060 bebeseese ccccecs 1,888 | Young ......-ceccsee enecee 1,549 








LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and additions to No. 3, Ennis- 
more-gardens, 8.W., for Mr. 8. Bennet* :— 
Greatorex & Co., Ltd., 11, Stanhope-terrace, W. .. £598 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding p'emises, Nos. 216 and 217, Upper- 
street, Islington, N., for Mr. T R. Roberts. Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward S. Mansergh :— 





W. Brass & Son .......... £3,408. , Dove Brote...é.cccccccccces £2,345 
J. Grover & Son ..ceseesses 2,448 | Urew & Cadman .......... 2,337 
Harris & Wardrop ........ 2,370 | B. E. Nightingale ....... « 2,238 
G. 8. 8. Williams & Son.... am G. Neal eee eeeresssesecee 2,153 
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LONDON.—For making certain alterations to M Segar’s 
premises, High-road, Kilburn. Mr. © es G. Wills. architect 
ome 51, Willesden-lane, N.W 


F.Colwill . 
EL UD cecovecencsceseo 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the Guardians’ 
Offices, Bancroft-road, Mile-end, under the superintendence of Mr. 








C. B. Penton & Co........+..- £790 | E. Crow & Bon.....e.cseeees £455 
Peirce & Co. .......ccccccees 650 | G. H. Martin & Co. ........ 447 
White &BOD.......cceeeeeee 635 | A. 8. Judd & Son cecccecese 440 
Hall & Co... cscecscccsccecce 594 im? cccccdccccccccce 405 
J. BH. JORNSOD 2. ccccccccccce ccepted. 
LONDON.—For erecting stables, ‘‘ Bramingtov,” Streatham. Mr. 


William Hunt, architect, 5, York-buildings, Duke-street, Adelphi, 





W.C.: 

Charles s Wall secebocnneee £1,195 | B. Niehtingale .......... £1,076 
H. L. Holloway ........+- 1,147 | Holliday & Greenwood.... 1,047 
Bovis & Co. 1,113 | William Downs .......... ,022 
Marten Weils & Co, .....- 1,112 | Somerford & ae seece 998 
Hill Brothers .....-cceees a, 0 meh — eececce 4 
Turtle& Appleton ........ 1,095 | Smith & Bons ..........+. 
Johneon &Co. eeeeeeeeeee 1,080 E. P. Suled @Ge. eeeneee 967 

* accepted, 





LONDON.—For erecting additional office accommodation for the 
Infants’ Department of the Earl-street School, Plumstead, and also 
for re-fitting the existing infants’ water-closets, for the School Board 
for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
£193 | J. oe Hodgin, 66, Sandy-hill, 


£127 


155 
* hecommended by the Works eee sai acceptance. 





LONDON.—For fittings and machinery to public wash-house and 
ee Hornsey- aa o Mr, A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.LB.A., 
architect 


On8ee 10 0 £946 re ad 502 10 0 

nts, Jeakes, & Co. £2,556 10 0 ‘ 
+ he sGe Senenesoel 1,872 0 0 786 12 0 2,658 12 0 
Z. Berry & Son .....+4. 307 0 0 74810 0 2,555 10 0 
J. & BF. May ....cecccene 1,717 0 O 710 5 O 2,427 5 O 
Thomas & Taylor ...... j 8 0 669 13 6 2,290 1 6 
T. Bradford &Co.* .... 1,539 15 0 656 6 6 2,186 1 6 


Contract No.1 includes washing- box" meta’ s, drying-closet, and 


supplies. Contract No. 2 includes machinery. 





LONDON.—For the erection of Providence Baptist Chapel, Ham- 
borough-road, Streatham. Mr. Harold Griffin, architect :— 
Hammond ....ceseceeess £529 . Barlow & Roberts........ 

497 


Jee ccccocsséedssoce 





LONDON.—for new yagi shop window, at 72, Westbourne- 
grove, for Mr. B. K. 8ma 
Spreckley (accepted) 





LON DON.—For fitting oP new premises at 205, Regent-street, W., 
for the Crown Boot Compa 
Charles Spreckley, President, street, Goswell-road® £715 17 0 
* accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions, for Mr. George Wright, 
Brandon Lodge, Clapham. park : 
T. Potterton, Walham (accepted) ........... péece 





MAIDSTONE,—For sewerage work, at Boxley-road, for the Urban 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. G. Scoones, C.E, Borough Engineer, 
Maidstone :— 


J. N@AVE .occcccccccess £269 0!/G.Candler ............ — 0 
C. J. Blade ..cccccccecs 240 0 | J.C. Trueman.......... 0 
J. BArcOW cccccccsccccce 180 on J. H. Bridge, Maidstone* 129 0! 
W. Coker ...ccccccccccs 169 1 * Accepted. 





MAIDSTONE.—For the construction of sewers, &c., at Fant-lane, 
for the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. W.G. Scoones, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Maidstone :— 


©. J. Slade. ccccccvcccccecs £545 0!/G. Candler ......cce00- £315 0 
J. HERTS cocccccecccccs 459 » a SE cacnocce : 

Hope & Freeman ...... 379 7 Springitt & — Maid- 

J. FASB cccccceveccose 0 SEE oc cc acccsocatos « 27510! 
W., Coker ...cccccccsece 333 0 * Accepted. 





PAIGNTON.—For new lodge, alterations of chapels, &c,, at ceme- 
tery. Mr. W. J. Wyatt, surveyor 
, 12 “‘Rabbich & Brown 


eeeereeer ee eeee eee ee Ske | AEN HAWES SH 2742 TT AR cee eee eeee 


R. Harris 
Webber & Maunder ..... ce 





REDRUTH.—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Commercial 
Hotel.” Camborne, for the Redruth Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
Jas. Hicks, F.8.A., architect, Redruth :— 

Jas. Julyan £1,370 | W. H. Stevens. Penzance*. £1,200 
Pooley...sceseses peecccece 1,207 * accepted. 


eweeeeeeeeeeee 





ROCHESTER.—For the erection of six cottages, Queen’s-road, 
Snodland, for the City of Rochester Land and General Investment 


Company, L Limited. Mr. J. W. Nash, architect, 7, Medway-terrace, 
Rochester :— 

doceehoedene.20000ehe £1,213 | M. C. Fentom ...ccoccccccce £027 
R. Langridge ........e0.. DPPC ca céncoieccess 900 
oN ear 1,030 | J. Wilford, Snodland* seenee 900 
W. F. Bishop .....-..-00. 1,017 * Accepted. 





ROMFORD.—For the erection of new school, for the Hornchurch 





School Board. r. E.C. Allam, architect, Dashwood House, New 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 
A. BEOGB cccccccccecccess £3,995 go & Batley ......0. £3,330 
5. BREBEP . cocccccececesece SE 3,297 
A. —— sonsnencessesies 3,886 T. ea ebeonsoesonaes 3,295 

pS  -easenocooeoseses 3,765 | G. a & Bons...... 3,294 
dey & Ethelwood...... 3,685 | Martin & Co...........e0. 3,235 
DEE secoseooseceosoesse B.405 1 HE. J. Cartem.nccccccccccce 3,187 
We TEE $= cccccceuceoses 3,480 | J. H. Johwson.......... - 3,127 
W. Wallis .....ccceccecees 3,397 | Hammond & Son* ........ 2,7 

* Accepted, 


ssecielenatinetebienindaeniiaatin 


eneetieeamdiiiieiaia 
rare 














| j lt 
ae. F- Annooi the erection of villa residence and stabling, for TO CORRESPONDENTs. 
T Jones, Beckenham (accep OOD ccaccesnde -- £1,050 0 0 Y.&M.—A. J. G.—R. J.—M. & Co.—“* Gainsbo 
(No competition. ] go out of our way to oot answers to such question) meaet 
(thanks : not desired),—C. H J. 

TRING —Ter erecGing| chapel in cemetery, and boundary walls, | 7 statements of tacts, Nets of tenders, fe., mest be ace 

0 ’ 4 mpanieq 
French 6 pecssoeengoces ei | Payne peowevseencecosoused £2,247 — — its en ab eng ee for publication. 
French & Co......-.seeeees ’ OF .ccccccccece eee 2,099 e are com ecline poin out 

Facey own cowcniecnecees 2,789 | Smith & Son..°-.-..1.2.1: 2,069 | addresses books and giving 

artin& Co. ...... 2, onour &fon* .......... 1,961 Nore.—The responsibility of signed artic) d 
Webster & Cannon...... ++ 2,390 * Accepted. public meetings, rests, of course, with thé authors, >*P®™ Tead at 





WEST HAM.—For 8,500 yards of wrought-iron fencing on the top 
ofjthe Metropolitan N orthern Outfall Sewer, West Ham. Mr. Lewis 
a e7 Borough Engineer :— 


B. Marshall .. £4,610 0 0] H. Pynegar........ £3,607'10 0 
Jukes, Coulson, &Co. 4,52019 0/ D. Rowell &Co..... 3.602 6 0 
Metal Supply Co., G. B. Smith & Co,.. 3,584 110 
ST Vectasdens 4,500 0 0} W. Bain &Co....... 3,553 4 6 
W. Brettell ..... --» 4210 0 OJ A &J. 3 + agg 3,515 1 3 
Murdock & Cameron 4,171 0 O/ Johnson Bros, 
tinea ie a, © Oe JE eoevcccccecsos | SD ES 
Brownlie & Murray. 4, Bee ccacewtecs 3,405 8 4 
Morton & Co., Lim.. 4,02310 0|W. Haywar & 
Economic Fencing BOOS  coccccce soee 3240 0 0 
i ssceerissugeul 3,887 15 0| Bayliss, Jones, 
E.C.&J. Keay .... 3,834 8 4 TD  ¢si6¢eeeee 19411 1 
Si El necodeseoes 3,760 0 0! W. Longbottom 3,155 5 0 
J. Priest & Son, Hill & Smith, Lon- 
ite eseeee 3,708 15 Of] don (accepted).... 3,068 16 0 








WEST HAM.—For erecting Free Libraries, Canning Town, West 


Ham. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, architect :— 

Reed, Blight, & Co. ...... £9,989 | Kirk & Randall .......... £8,874 

Pp stéccecceseesece 408 | Perry & Co, cocccccccccese 8,843 

CEE 9,121 | Gregar & Son, Stratford®.. 8,787 

Allen & Sons.....,.... ocece BEE ce cccceseces »733 
* Accep ted. 








WINCHMORE HILL (Middlesex).—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Green 


Dragon ” Hotel, with stables, coach-house &c., for Mrs. Parkin. 
renee George J. Skipper & F. W. Skipper, architects, Opie-street, 
orwich :— -- 

Holliday& Greenwood £3,063 0 0| Patman’............ £2,647 0 0 
Walker Bros. ...... 2,893 0 0} Whyman.......... 2,622 19 9 
Shurmur ...... cco BET © Ol ROGET ccccccccccccce 2,573 10 0 
RD bheascddcceces Pee + Be UE cccocccecceccs , 
Cornish & peer so CE. © BEBO csccccccceccce 2,306 0 0 
Youngs & Son ...... 2,675 14 6 | Goodall (accepted).. 2,281 0 0 








London and South-Western Bank, West Norwood.— 
Messrs. G. E. Bryan & Son, of High-street, South Nor- 
wood, write to say that in the list of tenders for this 
job on p. 196 of our last number, there were two mis- 
takes. Firstly, their name was erroneously given as 
“* Lyon & Sons”; and secondly the amount of Mr. Car- 
michael’s tender was 1,475/., not 1,575/. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O 











Telephone No. 270. 





HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architecta’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-ite 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIR ED which hay 


All communications regarding literary and cece 
addressed to THE EDITOR; all and artistic m rtm 
advertisements and other exclusively business ~~ egg should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Edito 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirxct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annu 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c., 20s. 
annum. Remittances payable to wa UGLAS FOURD RINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W 


THE BATH Te FIRMS, Lr. Lino, 


FOR ALL mm a. KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Prese 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


fa pe one from these quarries 
is known as the “ Weather 
Beds,” and ae gee ae 











THE OHELYNOH 


STONE. Scabeede one o Bes moe 
durable stones in England 
THE Is of the —— 
BRAMBLEDITOH 9 Put finer in texto one’ 
STONE. suitable for fextare, and mor 





Prices, and every information given, on 

application to OHARLES TRASK & SONB, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. BH. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.O. [Apvy 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautifal conour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 

tch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.O. [Apvz 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, H.C.-The best and cheapest matezia!= *~ 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouze fiooi., 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and «milk-rooms 











ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, halte 
Oontractors to the Forth Bridge Oo. ADvT, 
SPRAGUE & CoO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 6, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.0. [Apvr 





Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, &c., 
are cordially invited to call at Stand No. 117, 
Building Exhibition, Agricultural Hall,Islington, 
and View the ART CONCRETE EXHIBITS AND 
INTERESTING PuotocrapHs of Churches and 
other Works, executed by Messrs. FamBRINI & 
DANIELS, ExcELsioR ART CONCRETE WORKS, 





LINCOLN. 
On View, March 14th to 26th, 1892. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON GISTERNS. 
F. BRABY 





VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 








CO. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 47 and 49, St. Enoch-sq- 
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GRANDTULLY CASTLE: SHEWING PROPOSED AD 








DeRmwancH 12, 189. 
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HOOLS, CANONBURY, N.—Mrkr. A. Arpron, F.R.1.B.A.. ArcHITECT 
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ADDITIONS TO ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH §S 





